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Thanks to her teachers, Joan’s smile has a brighter future. 


For already they’ve taught her the importance of gum mas- 
sage to a brilliant, winning smile! 


S, THANKS to her teachers, the 
smile that’s so charming in this 
little girl should be utterly irresis- 
tible when she reaches eighteen. For 
already they’ve given her an excel- 
lent start toward a future of spar- 
kling teeth and healthier gums. Al- 
ready she has learned in school this 
all-important oral hygiene lesson— 
that regular massage of the gums is 
as essential as cleaning the teeth. 

As modern dental science explains 
—and so many modern educators 
teach—gums are often deprived of 
exercise by today’s soft foods. Lack 
of vigorous chewing helps make 
gums weak and sensitive. Then, 
often, they flash that warning tinge 
of “pink” on your tooth brush. 

Modern gums need special care. 






They often need invigorating mas- 
sage to rouse circulation in the gum 
walls and help make gums firmer. 
Ipana Tooth Paste is a splendid 
aid in gum massage. For Ipana is de- 
signed not only to clean teeth to a 
new, brighter sparkle but, with mas- 
sage, to help stimulate the gums. 


Send for Free 
Dental Hygiene Chart 


Our attractive colored wall chart, 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?;’ adds inter- 
est to dental hygiene programs. Send 
for it now, giving name of your 
school, principal or superintendent, 
grade and number of pupils en- 
rolled. Address Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany, Educational Department 29, 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

























@ From earliest childhood on, almost every- 
one eats soft, tender foods which deprive the 
gums of stimulation, rob them of exercise. 
This lack of vigorous chewing makes gum 
massage important to sound dental health. 





@ Thanks to America’s teachers, many 
grown-ups, too, have a better knowledge of 
dental care. For the youngsters instructed in 
gum massage often bring home to parents 
this sound and simple oral hygiene lesson. 
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Education for all is the foundation of Democracey—this means public 


schools, financed by public taxes. Without taxes the schools must close. 


As of March 25, 1938. the railroads paid, as property taxes, for the 
calendar year, 1937, for schools alone in the State of Tennessee 


The buses paid $5,503.36 
The trucks paid $1,262.96 
The boats paid $359.64 
The airplanes paid $259.34 


To date, airplanes and boats in Tennessee escape property taxes almost 


completely. 


It is now proposed in the Tennessee General Assembly to permit the 
operation of larger and heavier trucks; also that commercial trucks be 
freed from bridge tolls on many publicly financed bridges. 


If accomplished. this means less business for the railroads and less 
railroad taxes for schools. 


Does the General Public favor further public aid and favoritism to 
I 


railroad competitors? 


Will the General Public support and treat without discrimination the 
railroads which so largely support schools for children? 


Before the General Assembly changes existing laws, should it not have 
complete and accurate technical information as to the effect of heavier 
trucks on Tennessee’s highways and bridges and the safety of the 
traveling public, as well as the people’s views on the larger questions of 
public policy? What do you think? Let vour senators and representa- 
tives know. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


NCeSTL. 


SCHOOLS Sécy. Open? 



































JUST ADOBTED 


by the 


TENNESSEE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Bush, Ptacek and Kovats’ SENIOR SCIENCE 
Van Tuyl’s MATHEMATICS AT WORK 


‘Senior Science” is intended, and was adopted, specifically for those advanced high school 
students who for one reason or another do not take a course in physics or chemistry. It is a 
popular, informational, intensely valuable course with special usefulness for Consumer Edu- 
cation. 

‘Mathematics at Work” is adopted as an approved elective for algebra for ninth-year 
pupils. It contains the minimum which the average person should know of algebra, construc- 
tive geometry, and the elements of trigonometry, but it is very largely devoted to arithmetic 
and its practical applications in daily life in the home and in industry. To appreciate the 
careful planning at unusual value of this book it must be seen and examined. We shall be 


glad to send any teacher or school executive who is actively interested a copy for inspection. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street CHICAGO 
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General Education Bill of 1939 


Amount Amount 
Approved Appropriated 





by Budget PerAnnum Increase 
Director for by 1939 or 
Purpose 1938-39 Legislature Decrease 
A. Elementary Schools. $6,709,375 $ 7,000,000 $ 290,625 
B. High Schools........ 707,375 950,000 242,625 
C. Higher Education— 
1. Univ. of Tennessee 645,000 750,000 105,000 
2. Teachers Colleges— 
S.T.C., Johnson City 92,000 100,000 8,000 
S.T.C., Murfreesboro 86,015 100,000 13,985 
S.T.C., Memphis . 88,400 100,000 11,600 
T.P.I., Cookeville. . 80,500 100,000 19,500 
Agr. & Ind. Normal 80,000 100,000 20,000 
Austin Peay Normal 40,000 50,000 10,000 
D. Alvin C. York Institute 11,500 15,000 3,500 
E. Other Services— 
1.School Libraries .. 71,250 60,000 —11,250 
2.Supervision ...... 43,000 50,000 7,000 
3.Consolidation ... 10,000 
4. Transportation 337,500 325,000 —12,500 
TOTAES ...... .$9,001,915 $ 9,700,000 $ 698,085 
Free Textbooks ... 325,000 325,000 





$9,001,915 $10,025,000 $1,023,085 


Two years ago the general education bill was 
enacted into law without a single dissenting vote 
in senate or house. This year the general educa- 
tion bill completed its legislative course with no 
dissenting votes in the senate and only one dissent- 
ing vote in the house. The absence of opposition 
to school appropriations during the last two regular 
sessions of the legislature indicates conclusively 
that our lawmakers, as well as their constituents, 
want better schools. This wholesome attitude has 
come about through the combined efforts of teach- 
ers, members of the Parent-Teacher Association, 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Feder- 
ated Women’s Clubs, and various other groups and 
individuais friendly to the public schools. 

Provided that the general appropriation bill 
makes no changes in the general education bill, the 
figures in the second column of the above table in- 
dicate the sum which the various divisions of our 
public school system will receive from the state 
during each year of the coming biennium. As 
shown by the table, this total represents an increase 
of approximately $700,000 over the total amount 
approved by the budget director for the same 


THE €01ToOR 


divisions during the current year. Following para- 
graphs will venture an analysis of the appropria- 
tions included in the general education bill of 1939. 

Elementary Schools. Most of the increase of 
$290,625 in elementary school appropriations will 
be needed to continue increments for additional 
training and experience of teachers on the state 
salary schedule, although it is hoped that sufficient 
funds will be available to enable the state board of 
education to raise the minimum salary of teachers. 
The present law provides no change in the method 
of distributing state elementary school funds. 

High Schools. The state high school supervisor 
estimates that the increase of $242,625 in state high 
school funds will mean that the present allotment 
of $7.41 per student in A. D. A. may be increased 
next year to approximately $10, while the present 
so-called equalization fund of $1,000 per county has 
been increased to $1,526. This year a county with 
100 high school students in A. D. A. will receive $741 
(100 x $7.41) plus $1,000 or $1,741; next year a 
county with 100 high school students in A. D. A. 
will probably receive $1,000 (100 x $10) plus $1,526 
or $2,526. It is hoped that this increase, with a 
small increase in local high school funds, will 
enable all counties to pay high school teachers the 
same salaries as elementary teachers with the same 
training and experience. 

University of Tennessee. The increase of $105,000 
in state appropriations will enable the University 
of Tennessee to make only slight improvements 
during the next biennium. 

State Teachers Colleges. Most of the increase 
of from $8,000 to $20,000 in state appropriations for 
the Teachers Colleges will be needed to repair 
buildings and replace equipment which have de- 
teriorated during the “starvation” appropriations of 
recent years. 

State appropriations for higher education are 
still too low to permit any material lowering of 
fees or raising of salaries. 

School Libraries. The decrease of $1,250 in state 
funds for school libraries will necessarily curtail 
somewhat the splendid work which has been done 
in this field during the past biennium, but it is 
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hoped increased funds from local sources for this 
purpose will more than offset the decrease in state 
funds. 

Supervision. Fourteen additional counties may 
secure state aid for employment of supervisors with 
the additional $7,000 provided for this purpose in 
the general education bill. 

Consolidation. Ample state aid would give much- 
needed impetus to consolidation of schools in Ten- 
nessee, but it seems doubtful that previous appro- 
priations have been sufficient to achieve this end. 
The temporary elimination of this fund may prove 
the necessity of a substantial appropriation in the 
future. 

Transportation. To many, the decrease of $12,500 
in state transportation funds is the most distressing 
feature of the new bill. Although the actual amount 
of the decrease is comparatively small, it was 
earnestly hoped that this fund might be materially 
increased to care for the rapidly increasing number 
of students being transported, as well as to assist 
counties in improving their transportation facilities. 

Free Textbooks. Although the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association is not officially on record as 
favoring free textbooks, teachers and school admin- 
istrators, especially in poorer sections of the state, 
are bound to welcome this innovation—so long as 
funds from other educational functions are not used 
to “foot the bill.” 


What of “The Next Step in Tennessee’s 
Educational Program?” 

Numerous educators and friends of education who 
during the past year waged a valiant campaign for 
“The Next Step in Tennessee’s Educational Pro- 
gram” are wondering—and justly so—why the Ad- 
ministrative Council saw fit to accept an increase of 
$700,000 in state school funds, in addition to 
$325,000 for free textbooks, while an increase of 
$2,750,000 was specified in the original program. 
The answer can be found only in a frank analysis 
of prevailing conditions. 

A careful canvass of all senate and house mem- 
bers at the beginning of the present legislative ses- 
sion revealed that, although a vast majority of the 
members had endorsed our program, most of them 
had done so with the reservation that they would 
support the program only “so far as financial con- 
ditions of the state will permit.” A still greater 
majority were committed to support whatever pro- 
gram the administration might endorse. The 
governor, as well as a majority of legislators, had 
been elected on a platform of strict economy, with 
the additional promise of no new taxes. The 
governor’s sole commitment on the school program 
had been his endorsement of the principles included 
therein and his promise to protect future school ap- 
propriations from impoundments; he might have 
proposed a decrease in present state school funds 
and still been consistent with his platform. The 
outlook for increased school appropriations was 
made still more gloomy by the fact that the new 
administration faced a possible decrease of a million 
dollars in annual revenues from present tax sources 


and a probable deficit of one-half to three-quarters 
of a million dollars, on the one hand, and urgent 
pleas for increased appropriations for all state func- 
tions, on the other. 

On January 25, the governor called into his office 
the president of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, commissioner of education and a number of 
non-partisan county and city superintendents from 
various sections of the state, and presented to them 
his educational bill, which, somewhat to the sur- 
prise of many, provided a total increase of approxi- 
mately $700,000 in state school funds, in addition 
to $325,000 for free textbooks. After consider- 
able discussion the educators, without dissent- 
ing vote, endorsed the bill. On the following day 
the Administrative Council, also without dissenting 
vote, endorsed the program as the most liberal 
which might be expected under prevailing condi- 
tions, and instructed the legislative committee to 
work for its enactment at the earliest possible date. 

It is the opinion of your writer that the general 
education bill of 1939 represents a distinct victory 
for the public school force of the state. Its appro- 
priations, excepting those for school libraries and 
transportation, will enable the public schools to 
make reasonable progress during the next bien- 
nium, and the willingness educators have shown to 
face facts and conditions as they exist may have a 
wholesome effect on the public in our campaigns 
to come! 

Sooner or later school people and others seeking 
increased state appropriations must face the fact 
that present sources of revenue cannot be expected 
to yield any appreciable increase in revenue, and a 
redistributon of present revenue seems a remote 
possibility. It may be the part of better judgment 
now for friends of education openly and aggres- 
sively to attack the problem of finding new and 
more adequate sources of revenue. 

Tenure and Pension Bills 

The tenure and pension bills have been intro- 
duced in the senate by John Holliday and Joe Bean 
and in the house by Alonzo Cross. Beth of these 
measures are expected to come up for final action 
next week. 


2 
In Defense of Youth 


We call them wrong! God pity us, the blind, 
Imputing evil as our grandsires did 

When we explore new realms with feet and mind, 
Uncovering what old fogies damned and hid! 


The dreams, the wanton fantasies are there, 

\s you and I once knew them, loved them, till 
We came to staleness and to foolish fear 

Lest something change, be different, jolt our will. 


’Tis life they seek, not sin, no sordid thing, 
But joy in health and beauty, and in all 

The urge of thrilling bodies that would sing 
And freely dance with laughter at earth’s call. 


Let’s laugh with them, full knowing that when tried 
By Truth and Duty, Youth is on God’s side. 
—Rossins Wotcott Barstow. 
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Better Oral English 


URING THE PAST half- 

century many influences have 

contributed to improvement 
in the spoken English of America; 
namely, the prominence of language 
and grammar in the public school 
curriculum ; the wide circulation of 
newspapers, magazines, and other 
forms of literature; the increased 
travel and intercourse following ex- 
tension of railroads and introduction 
of automobiles and airships; the 
widespread use of telephones and 
radios. With this improvement there 
has awakened a general conscious- 
ness for better speech habits that 
perhaps has not hitherto existed in 
like degree in this country. 

Present-day oral English, however, 
is far from what it should be. Com- 
mon are even such crudities of 
speech as “John he,” “it don’t,” 
“hisself,” “theirselves,” “It’s me,” 
“set or lay down,” “them boys,” “I 
done it,” “I seen,” “busted,” “toler- 
able well,” “some better,” “he taken,” 
“didn’t do nothing,” “he drug,” 
“walk slow,” “for you and_ I,” 
“somebody their,” “you was,” 
“me and John went,” “John and my- 
self were there.” “ain’t,” and the 
like; such corruptions as whut, wus, 
thur, whin, put, kin, yit, winder, 
feller, attackted, clum, ever (every), 
summers (somewhere), walkin, agin, 
hain’t, *tain’t, umberel, kep, sorter 
(sort of), wy (why), meader, tuck 
(took), library; confusion of syn- 
onymous expressions such as affect 
for effect, expect for suspect, mad 
for angry, hate for dislike, love for 
like, like for as if. Add to these 
faulty articulation and enunciation, 
also harsh and otherwise disagreeable 
tones of voice. 

Yet, in spite of this prevalence of 
poor English, bad grammar is in- 
variably a handicap. Business and 
professions demand a higher stand- 
ard of their employees. It is just as 
hard for one who ignores the con- 
vention of correct speech to succeed 
as it is for one who ignores the con- 
ventions of polite manners and 
proper dress. Behind every con- 
vention is the law of public opinion. 
Other laws may be evaded or vio- 
lated with impunity, but whoever 
violates the law of public opinion in- 
variably suffers in some way. With- 





D. S. BURLESON 
State Teachers College, Johnson City 
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out doubt many are among the un- 
employed today because of their in- 
ability to express themselves in 
fairly correct language. 

The fact that speech is a_ habit 
makes improvement all the more 
difficult, especially among adults. 
Habits are formed by long-continued 
repetitions. Action becomes habitual 
only when we lose consciousness of 
it and it becomes spontaneous and 
involuntary, as in the act of walking. 
No habit can be changed without a 
constant desire for change and a con- 
stant and persistent effort. A con- 
sciousness for the new or improved 
habit must be developed. New habits 
call for the double process of correct- 
ing the old and engrafting the new. 

The first step, then, in establishing 
better speech habits is to create in 
the child a consciousness for better 
speech. He must be led to see the 
beauty and the importance of pleas- 
ing and correct expression. Whom 
do we most admire and esteem? 
Those who persistently use slang or 
those who use correct English? Are 
the successful business and profes- 
sional people offensive and careless 
in their speech? Let children cite 
the people who stand highest in the 
community and find whether or not 
they use good English. 

A language consciousness cannot 
be developed by the language teacher 
alone. It can result only from num- 


erous unobtrusive corrections on 
the part of every teacher. They 
should be noted when the child is on 
the playground or otherwise off his 
guard, and drill work introduced 
later in class. Oral speech is not de- 
partmental ; it is as wide as the en- 
tire school and community. If it is 
not made a part of every activity in 
school, that activity does not fully 
function. No teacher can be success- 
ful who fails to emphasize correct 
expressions as an essential part of 
his work. Every teacher in school, 
therefore, is or should be a language 
teacher, at least incidentally. , 

Functional English must be taught 
from the beginning. No mistake by 
any child should pass without its 
being corrected in a tactful way by 
impersonal repetition of the proper 
usage without nagging or shaming 
the offender publicly. Drills on cor- 
rect forms, language games, boxes 
for the accumulation of language 
errors made by the children, awards 
for better speech, correction of errors 
by teacher and pupils, bulletin boards 
for exhibiting correct forms. good 
English slogans, all help in making 
the school better-speech conscious. 

Practice in correct English, how- 
ever, is not enough. In connection 
with this practice children should be 
taught the principles involved as 
early as they can comprehend them. 
The principles should not be ob- 
scured by high-sounding technicalities 
and unintelligible nomenclature. That 
side of grammar should be reduced 
to a minimum of simplicity and ex- 
tent. But no one can ever be sure 
of his language unless he understands 
the grammatical principle involved. 
To say that there is an appalling 
amount of ignorance of the syntax 
of our own language among the 
teachers generally and the graduates 
of our own colleges and universities 
is to speak the truth, because they 
have not comprehended the logical 
reasons why a form is right or 
wrong. Often one hears even those 
who pass for cultured people make 
such slips as “between you and /,” 
“who do you see,” “if I was you,” 
“quite a few.” “quite a bit,” “it 
don’t matter,” “I feel some better,” 
“T only have one,” “the tallest of 
any,” “son-in-lazws,” “which of the 
two is best?” 
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JUNIOR HIGH 


SCHOOL 


FOR KINDERGARTEN TO 


Ne Merb Alllnaic 


1. KINDERGARTEN COURSE 

Two books—Sing a Song offers songs for singing, 
Play a Tune presents melodies for appreciation and 
interpretation. 

2. ELEMENTARY VOCAL COURSE 
Six books that offer a magnificent collection of songs, 
excellent verses, and beautiful illustrations. 


3. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 

Three books that offer a wealth of beautiful music 

for the various voice needs in the junior high school. 

4. UNGRADED AND CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL COURSE 


Rote, reading, and chording songs, and a section of 





5. PIANO COURSE 
A Pupil’s Book of more than a hundred pieces of 
beautiful music for a year’s course, and a Teachers’ 


Book. 
6. ORCHESTRA COURSE 


For the orchestra course alone 24 Books for Pupils, 
a Complete Conductor’s Score. 


7. BAND COURSE 
Designed especially for the band, 34 Books for Pupils, 
a Complete Conductor’s Score. 


8. MUSIC APPRECIATION COURSE 


A course in music appreciation is now in preparation. 


Write for information on any of these courses. 





GI 


165 Luckie Street, N. W. 





familiar songs for the rural school. 


NN 


AND COMPANY 


Atlanta, Georgia 














Better oral speech is not a matter 
merely of correct pronunciation, dis- 
tinct enunciation, and correct gram- 
mar. It is also a matter of sweetness 
and richness of voice. So far, our 
schools have not paid very much at- 
tention to this side of language. The 
development of deep and pleasing 
tones and the avoidance of nasal 
twang are as much a part of good 
English as the use of correct forms. 
Oral English for improving tone of 
voice and enunciation should form 
a part of the curriculum instead of 
being taught as a specialty available 
only to children with artistic talent. 
But whether there is a teacher of 
voice culture or not, every teacher 
can insist on correct posture, deep 
tones with open mouth, avoidance of 
twang, and cultivation of easy, natu- 
ral, and musical language. Of late, 
the conspicuous improvement of 
voices in talking films is improving 
the general public taste. 

\gain, much more attention in 
school should be paid to improving 
oral language for its everyday use, 
as in conversation. talking over the 
telephone, and the like. Storytell- 


ing serves both to give practice in 
oral speech and to promote attentive- 
ness and better discipline. Practice 
in public speaking should also have 
due emphasis. Who in a democratic 
society does not have occasion to ex- 
press his thoughts before groups? 
When training for this kind of ex- 
pression begins in the grades, the 
process becomes easy and natural. 
Such training has an additional ad- 
vantage of preparing for larger par- 
ticipation in social and civic affairs 
and thereby promoting a higher type 
of citizenship. Here club work proves 
helpful. 

The occasions for spoken language 
are so frequent and the materials for 
training in oral expression are so 
abundant and available that if our 
schools do their part America will 
become recognized for the beauty of 
its English as it is now known and 
respected for its material accomplish- 


ments. 
%® 
Correction 
“Tennessee’s Public Schools,” 


published by the Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 1938, was 


unintentionally omitted from the 
catalog of library books for junior 
and senior high schools, approved by 
the state department of education, 
recently issued by the Tennessee 
Book Company, Nashville. “Ten- 
nessee’s Public Schools” is a valuable 
manual, which should be in every 
high school library. It may be pur- 
chased with state aid for libraries 
either through a bookdealer or direct 
from the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Arlington, 
Tennessee. 


B® 
N. E. A. Commence- 
ment Manual 


The 1939 Vitalized Commence- 
ment Manual prepared annually by 
the division of publications is now 
available for distribution at the cus- 
tomary price of fifty cents. Order 
from the N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. 
C. This 100-page manual contains 
summaries of a large number of 1938 
programs grouped around a variety 
of themes and also the complete text 
of several programs. 
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An Experiment in Corrective Reading with Retarded 


ANY PRACTICES have 

been used for remedial 

work in the teaching of 
reading. Some have taken the form 
of direct, formal drill. Others have 
taken the form of games or play. 
The former may have all the deaden- 
ing influences of formal drill and 
defeat part of the purpose for which 
it was devised. The latter may ap- 


peal to the child’s interest as only. 


the spirit of play can appeal. Con- 
sequently, children have entered into 
the learning activity involved in the 
game through interest in the play 
whereas they might have responded 
negatively if the appeal had been 
direct as in formal drill. 

Just as in formal drill, reading ma- 
terial too difficult for retarded chil- 
dren has been urged upon them, with 
deadening effect. Whereas, if easier 
reading material were given to them, 
they might enter into the reading 
with the same interest as in play. 
Both easier reading materials and the 
spirit of play were used in this ex- 
periment in corrective reading with 
retarded children. 

The children used in this experi- 
ment were in a rural school where 
each teacher taught a single grade. 
The forty children in the third grade 
were divided into two groups about 
equal in number. One was _ the 
normal group, the other, retarded. 
Although both groups played the 
READ-O game and read the easier 
materials throughout the experiment, 
this paper deals primarily with the 
retarded group. 

To get a clearer picture of the re- 
tarded group, the Dearborn Group 
Intelligence Examination, Series 1, 
Examination A, was given. Before 
this test it was thought that the chil- 
dren were retarded mentally as well 
as educationally. However, the test 
showed a fairly normal group; the 
median I. Q. was 93.33, and the range 
from seventy to 162. Both the I. Q.’s 
and the range indicated that the chil- 
dren were not retarded mentally, but 
only educationally. The children were 
overage mentally for their grade as 
shown by their M. A.’s. There was 
a wide range of individual differences 
as shown by the range in I. Q.’s and 
M. A.’s. Much of the information 
gained through the testing of the re- 
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tarded group points to the conclu- 
sion that the retardation in this group 
evidently is not due to lack of ability. 
but rather to other factors. 

The game of READ-O IA and IB 
was introduced in the class. This 
particular set has a first grade word 
list. Each child was tested individu- 
ally by the 144 words in the game. 
The results are shown in Table I be- 
low. Of a possible 144 words right, 
there was an average of 117.3 words 
right per child. The range was from 
seventy-one to 138 words right. The 
game was played for ten days. Tests 
were given again. Table I shows an 
average gain in vocabulary of 12.9 
words per pupil, or an average gain 
of 1.3 words per pupil per day for 
ten days. The range increased to 
ninety to 143 words right. 

Along with playing the games some 
easier reading materials were intro- 
duced. Some were storybooks ; oth- 
ers were first and second grade Lewis 
and Rowland Silent Readers. Prac- 
tically all were from one to two 
grades lower than the actual grade 
level of the children. Careful checks 
were made on comprehension and 
rate in this redding every day. The 
children were allowed to read from 
the storybooks freely and whenever 
they had time. The easier reading 
materials were introduced about the 
time the games were started and con- 
tinued throughout the experiment. 

In a very short time all but a very 
few of the group had mastered the 
144 words of this set. The second set, 
READ-O IC and ID, was intro- 
duced. Table II shows the results 
of the initial individual vocabulary 
test of the second set. Out of a pos- 
sible 144 words, the average number 
of words right per child was 102.4. 
The range was three to 141 right. 
After playing the game ten days, 
there was a gain of an average of 8.4 
words right. The third test showed 
a gain of 5.6 words, or a gain of .6 
of a word per child per day. On 
the fifth test the children gained 13.6 
words each, an average of 1.5 words 


per day. The total gain in vocab- 
ulary for both sets was 60.8 words 
per child. 
TABLE I 
RESULTS OF INDIVIDUAL VOCABULARY 
Test: Reap-o IA anp IB 
(Tested Every Ten Days) 





ss Ss. 8 > 
= zs S Serz fs <9 
£ S> & Stra <6 Sf 
I 20 71-138 117.4 
II 19 90-143 130.3 12.9 13 
we... 14 120-144 141.5 11.3 1.1 
Total 24.2 

TABLE II 


KESULTS OF INDIVIDUAL VOCABULARY 
Test: Reap-o IC anp ID 
(Tested Every Ten Days) 


BS “tees Le s 
- =. = oes 2. S 
= $0 = S&S SF #8, 
€ zt fase £3 Se 
I 18 3-141 102.4 
II 17 33-143 1108 84 8 
III 17 48-144 1164 56 6 
IV 17 75-144 1254 90 9 
V 18 119-144 139.0 13.6 1.4 


Total 36.6 
Does gain in vocabulary carry over 
into general reading ability? To 
answer this question \fonroe’s 
Standardized Reading Test, Test I, 
Forms 1, 2, and 3, was given to this 
group of children. The results are 
shown in Table III. Test [, Form 1, 
showed the children with a median 
rate of sixty-five when it should have 
been eighty-two for third grade level, 
and with a medial comprehension 
of 2.3 when it should have been 3.8 
for third grade level. Form 2 was 
given ten days after Form 1. Form 
3 was given about twenty days later. 
Table III shows a total median gain 
in rate of twenty-six words and a 
total median gain in comprehension 
of two points. The children reached 
a median rate of ninety-four, twelve 
words higher tnan the standard 
median. They reached a median 
comprehension of 4.3, five-tenths 
higher than the standard median. 
TABLE Iii 


RESULTS OF MONROE STANDARDIZED 
READING TESTS 


Rate Comprehension 
Standard 82 Standard 3.8 
$2 § ~ § > 
es5 2 & S&S 2 
2s= 6 &€ 8 GB 
Test I 
(Form 1)__--19 65.0 12-205 2.3 0-5 
Test IT 
(Form 2) 17 80.0 12 12-169 3.0 0.7 0-7 
Test III ____15 94.0 14 39-170 4.3 1.3 1-7 
‘hota 2.25: 26 2.0 
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TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE OF WorRDs IN MONROE’S 
SILENT READING TEsTs, REVISED, 
WuHIcH ARE COMMON IN TESTs, 
GAMES, AND Easy READING 


-rage 


Form II 
177 


Form | 


> 
i] 


Not Occurring 
Occurring 
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To get a better picture of the 
carry-over of vocabulary gain into 
general reading ability, a vocabulary 
count was made to find out the per- 
centages of words of the READ-O 
games and Silent Readers occurring 
in Monroe’s Silent Reading Tests. 
Forms 1, 2, Table IV gives 
these percentages of words common 
to the Monroe Test, the READ-O 
game and Silent Readers. This table 
shows that thirty-seven per cent, or 
a little over one-third, of the vocabu- 
lary of the Monroe Tests does not 
occur in the READ-O games and in 
the Silent Readers. If there had 
been 100 per cent commonality of 
vocabulary in the tests and games 
and easy reading materials, it would 
be expected that the scores would 


and 3. 


have been approximately one-third 
higher than what the children actu- 


ally made. Form 3 was slightly 
harder in respect to vocabulary com- 


mon to the games and easy reading. 


Summary and Conclusions 

1. Play may be used as a dominant 
factor in motivating drill work. 

2. The teacher’s estimate alone in 
diagnosing retarded children may 
be unreliable. The children may 
be normal mentally, but retarded 
educationally. 

3 The rapid gain 
taught by informal play methods 
transferred into improvement in 
general reading ability. 

4. A good sight vocabulary is neces- 

sary for oral and silent reading. 

Consistent, highly motivated drill 

aids retarded children in learning 

to read. 

6. There is a great need for more 
experimentation and concentrated 
work in remedial teaching in the 
schools of our state. 


& 
Cleveland Convention 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators will be held in Cleveland, 


in vocabulary 


st 


Ohio, February 25-March 2. Com- 


plete programs of the convention 
may be obtained from the American 
\ssociation of School Administra- 
tors, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 


west, Washington, D. C. 

The Cleveland Housing Committee 
is still finding accommodations for 
late reservations, although the hotels 
in the downtown section of the city 
have already exhausted their supply 
Requests for reservations 
available should be made to 

Egan. chairman, Housing 
3ureau, 1604 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland, Ohio. There will be no 
special railroad rates to the conven- 
tion, since the railroad companies 
abandoned the practice of reduced 
fares to conventions when railroad 
rates were lowered a few years ago. 


Two travelers returning home late at 
night lost their way. One said: “We're in 
a cemetery: here’s a gravestone.” 

“Whose is it?” asked the other. 

Striking a match, the more sober one 
replied: “I don’t know, but he died at a 
good age—175.” 

“See who it is,” said the other. 

Another match was struck. “I don’t 
know him—some fellow called Miles from 
London.” 


of rooms. 
now 


Mark 
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Interpretative 


ANY PEOPLE believe the 

formal, stereotyped com- 

mencement program has no 
place in a progressive school system. 
May we emphasize the importance of 
giving pupils wide participation in 
the preparation and presentation of 
commencement programs? Where 
vitalized programs are used, the boys 
and girls want them; look forward 
to them! The program should be 
an outgrowth, a culmination, a spe- 
cial climax. That is commencement 
at the Austin Peay Normal Training 
School. For a number of years, 
since the beginning of the Training 
School, the commencement exercise 
has been one of the outstanding dates 
on the school calendar. 

Early in the year everyone begins 
thinking of some theme to be used 
to the best advantage. Some of the 
points for consideration are: the 
number in the graduating class, ma- 
terial with which to work, variety. 
the pleasure in carrying out the 
theme, the possibilities for every 
phase of schoolwork to be used, the 
time in which to make all prepara- 
tions, the attractiveness of the 
finished product, the stimulated 
growth and outcome. One such pro- 
gram is given in detail to show more 
clearly what actually takes place. 

The theme is The Court of King 
of Senior Land. The invitation is: 
“The king of Senior Land, which is 
a kingdom of the empire known as 
(name of school), invites you to at- 
tend the final court session held in 
the castle May (day, year, and 
hour).” The motto is “Live pure, 
speak truth, right wrong, follow the 
king, else, wherefore born.” The in- 
vitations and programs are in the 
form of booklets of white with a 
picture of the king’s castle (school 
building) done with blue block print- 
ing on the front cover. The teachers 
and pupils made all decorations, in- 
vitations, and programs by hand, 
working at art periods, after school, 
before school, and Saturdays. 

The characters follow: The king 
and the queen are gorgeously attired. 
The ladies in waiting are elegantly 
dressed and wear crowns of various 
shapes. The jester wears a type of 
clown’s suit, and carries a “bazooka.” 
The pessimist wears a somber black 


JEWEL NOLAN 
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robe and hood. The herald and pages 
wear suitable costumes for their part, 
while the herald carries a trumpet. 
Other characters which may not have 
special costumes are musician, stat- 
istician, optimist, and court soloist. 
The program, in the form of a play, 
follows: 





Court Proceedings 
Royal Processional 
Dream River—Court 
(pupil’s name) 
Criticisms — Pessimist — Countess 
name) 
Praises—Optimist—Lady (pupil’s name) 
Reports—Statistician—Sir (teacher’s name) 
Spring Song—Court Soloist—Lady (pupil’s 
name) 
Sourwood Mountain—Jester—Lady (pupil’s 
name) 
Days of Long Ago—Crown Subjects 
Farewell Message of the Queen — Her 
Majesty (pupil’s name) 
National Anthem—Loyal Members of Em- 
pire 
Benediction—King (pupil’s name) 
Herald (sounds trumpet and 
comes forward): Hear ye, all ye 
loyal subjects of King (pupil’s 
name), the king of the kingdom of 
Senior Land which is a kingdom of 
the empire known as (the name of 
the school): The king doth today 
hold high court for the purpose of 
transmitting the power of his dynasty 
to the kingdom known as Junior 
Land. Make way, make way; the 
king and his royal train approach. 
(The king enters and approaches the 
throne ; pages also enter, then queen 
enters with ladies in waiting. All 


Musician—Duchess 


(pupil’s 


stand until king and queen are seated. 
Pages remain standing, herald goes 
off stage. ) 

King: My loyal subjects all, know 
ye that we hold court here today for 


Commencement Programs 


the last time before transferring the 
scepter of power to the future sub- 
jects of Senior Land, that it is with 
gratitude to you for your constant 
loyalty that we meet you here. It 
shall be our endeavor at this time to 
mete out justice, to entertain, and 
reward. Meanwhile, may we have 
your indulgence, for the king and 
queen are not beyond criticism. The 
king and queen would now be enter- 
tained. 

Page (crossing to musician) : Ho, 
to you, musician, the king and queen 
would now be entertained. Come 
forth. 

Musician (rises and goes to piano 
and plays, after first bowing to king. ) 

Jester (comes bouncing and bows 
to king): O, uncle, my king, I have 
heard worse, but I don’t know where. 
Hear me improve upon it. (He 
plays and bounces up and down and 
about the stage and is seated.) 

Page (passes to entrance and 
stands at attention): O, king, the 
pessimist stands at the door and 
craves entrance. 

King: Conduct her to our presence. 
( Pessimist enters, and page conducts 
her to king’s presence. ) 

Pessimist: Why sit ye here, O 
king, all smiling as if all had gone 
well in the kingdom the past two 
years? I beg your majesty’s leave to 
bring a word of complaint against 
thy departing subjects. (Then pes- 
simist complains of the carelessness 
of the pupils in the care of property, 
in performance of duty, in consider- 
ation of others, and enumerates the 
contests lost by the school.) 

Jester: O, uncle, my king, her 
grievous speech would make me smile 
if I were not so sad. 





The picture shows the court scene, with two thrones, both of gold with background of 
carvings in brilliant colors, made more effective by indirect lighting of yellow, red, and 


blue colors. 
and paint made this scene inexpensive. 


Cardboard, wrapping paper, and scrap lumber and scrap colored papers 
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King: Peace, woman; bow thou 
down before us and in humility listen 
to the testimony of others. 

Page: O, king, the optimist stands 
at the door and craves entrance. 

King: The optimist is ever a wel- 


come guest. Conduct her to our 
presence. 
Optimist (enters and bows to 


king) : We have heard O, king, that 
there are those who slander thy king- 
dom, saying that naught of good has 
been accomplished by thee and thy 
subjects in the past two years. Lis- 
ten now to all the good that has been 
wrought within thy kingdom. (The 
optimist proceeds to plead the case 
of the subjects (pupils) and recounts 
all the happenings of the school year. 
It is by this speech that the school- 
work is interpreted to the community. 
The following are some of the items 
reviewed: more than half the class 
being exempt from examinations ; 
how the pupils had helped secure 
new play equipment, a new baseball 
field, and two new tennis courts; 
how new buildings were secured, 
gymnasium, clubhouse, with assem- 
bly room, kitchen, two living room 
suites, dishes, chairs, breakfast room 
suite, and other equipment; the fine 
record of the ball teams ; the winning 
of awards in the blue ribbon pro- 
gram; the fine showing in art and 
music; their efforts at beautifying 
the building and campus; and the 
winning of the Middle Tennessee 
poetry contest. ) 

Pessimist (who has 
kneeling before the king throughout 
the optimist’s speech): Pardon, O, 
king, we now know that the good 
deeds performed in thy realm so far 
outweigh the wrong ones that all that 
which has been wrong shall be erased 
from our memory forever. 

King: Arise then. Come thou, and 
take thy seat within our court. Thou 
art forgiven. Our kingdom is a 
bright and cheerful one. Therefore 
remove thy black garment, direful 
symbol of sorrow and woe, and come 
thou again within the kingdom of 
( Pessimist 
hands 


remained 


optimism and endeavor. 
removes the and 
them to page, and then stands clothed 
in a beautiful dress as are the ladies 
She takes her place with 


robe hood, 


in waiting. 

them. ) 
King: Page, call in the statistician. 
Page: Ho, statistician! Come 

forth, and at his roval majesty’s com- 


mand appear before the king. (Stat- 
istician enters with scrolls in hand.) 

King: Statistician, it is our pleas- 
ure at this time to hear the final re- 
port of the standing of our land. 

Statistician: Your excellency, may 
we humbly state that all accounts of 
monies have been justly kept and all 
the names of thy subjects appear 
upon the scroll. It is our pleasure 
to read to the court and the assem- 
bled subjects of the kingdom the final 
report of Senior Land. (He calls 
out the names of the graduating class 
and hands out the certificates accord- 
ingly.) There are other loyal sub- 
jects who have served thee well. 

King: Let them be called. (Page 
ushers them in. They are the honor 
students of each of the other grades 
in school. Certificates of honor are 
given to them, and then they take 
their places. ) 

Jester: Uncle, my king, these 
figures, like the rattle of dry bones, 
do weary me. Music pleases me 
more. 

King: Peace, knave! Statistician, 
thou hast been faithful in all thy 
In the future days thy re- 
Take thou thy 

(To page) : 
( 50- 


duties. 
ward shall be great. 
seat within the court. 
Let the court soloist be called. 
loist rises and sings, then retires to 
back of stage. ) 

Jester: Hear me sing now! 
er comes to front and sings some 
ditty while he makes clownish ges- 
tures.) (Jester is seated on floor 
once more, and all crown subjects 
rise and sing together. ) 

King: O, queen, what hast thou to 
say at this time of parting from thy 


( Jest- 


subjects ? 

Queen: O, king (name), members 
of the royal court, loyal subjects, all: 
The mission of this empire in the 
world is essentially a mission of 
peace and good will among men. She 
has become the home and asylum of 
men of all creeds. Within her 
hospitable borders they have found 
homes and congenial associations and 
freedom and a wide and cordial wel- 
come. They have become part of 
the bone and sinew and spirit of the 
empire of (name of school) itself. 
The vast majority of those who have 
come to take advantage of her hos- 
pitality have united their spirits with 
hers. 

Here is the nation God has builded 
by our hands. Who is there who does 


not stand ready at all times to act 
in her behalf in a spirit of devoted 
and disinterested patriotism? We 
are only in the youth and first con- 
sciousness of our power. The day 
of our country’s life is still but in its 
fresh morning. Let us lift up our 
eyes to the great tracts of life yet to 
be conquered. 

Come, let us renew our allegiance 
to the empire of (name of school), 
conserve her strength in its purity, 
make her chief among those who 
serve mankind, self-reverenced, self- 
commanded, mistress of all forces 
of quiet counsel; strong above all 
others in good will and the might of 
invincible justice and right. 

King: O, queen, members of the 
royal court, loyal subjects, all: Long 
and well have you worked but that 
which you have accomplished has not 
been because of the kingdom alone; 
but because of the empire. Let 
everyone now show his loyalty by 
singing the anthem of the Senior 
Land empire. (This is the school 
song, sung while everyone stands; 
at the close, the king gives the bene- 
diction. ) 

King: O Lord God of heaven and 
earth, we praise thy gracious name 
and pledge allegiance to thy holy 
kingdom. We thank thee for health, 
prosperity, and peace; for loyal sub- 
jects and rich possessions. We pray 
for thy loving watch care over us and 
ask thee to lead our steps aright. 
Amen. (The audience remains 
seated while the procession marches 
off the stage and out.) 

This theme was chosen because 
commencement came only two weeks 
after the coronation of the king of 
England. Other themes were chosen 
for other years because they seemed 
to fit the time or seemed best to work 
around as a center of interest, A 
few brief outlines follow: 


Theme: An Indian Council 

The whole program is written in 
the meter of Hiawatha. The music 
is composed of Indian songs. Here 
again the schoolwork of the year is 
interpreted, and some of the past 
history of the school given through a 
program which consisted of invoca- 
tion to the Great Spirit, welcome to 
council, tales and fables, songs, pres- 
entation of gifts from outstanding 
squaws (honor students), farewell to 
tribesmen, presentation of peace 
pipes (diplomas), invitation to hunt- 
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AN EPOCH-MAKING 


incorporating and implementing the very 
latest advancements in reading made by 
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ment of reading. 





The enriched program inaugurated by THE NEW 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS carries on to their logical per- 
fection the advancements originally made by Dr. 
Gates through THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS, and, in 


addition, makes unique contributions to the improve- 


The authors: ArtHuR I. Gates; Miriam BLANnTon 
Huser; CELESTE Comecys PEARDON. 
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THE PRIMARY UNIT 


of basal and supplementary equipment, in- 
cluding the Teachers’ Manuals, will be 
ready in February. 

You are invited to see these new books at 
the Macmillan Company booth during the 
meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators at Cleveland, in 
February. 

















ing ground at high school. All the 
invitations and programs are made 
in booklet form by the children with 
appropriate designs, mottoes, etc. 


Theme: Treasure Hunt 

The program: processional, song, 
invocation, here’s to fortune (a wel- 
come), treasures in store (hopes for 
the future). vocal treasures, the 
worth of treasure, lure of the fortune 
(an admonition to go on to school), 
guiding the treasure hunt (certifi- 
cates in form of peace pipes), vaca- 
tion days (song). 


Preliminary Latin 


Tournament 


March 18, 1939, 9:00 O’clock 
At Training School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Memphis, Murfreesboro, 
Johnson City. 

At places to be arranged for at 
Chattanooga, Knoxville. 


State-wide Latin Tournament 
May 6, 1939, 9:00 O’clock 
Demonstration School, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville. 


Rules governing the eligibility of 
candidates are as follows: 

[t is recommended that no pupil 
be allowed to enter the tournament 
who has not made a minimum grade 
of eighty in regular classwork. 

Each contestant in the preliminary 
Latin tournament shall pay a regis- 
tration fee of twenty-five cents. The 
fee for entrance in the state-wide 
Latin tournament shall be seventy- 
five cents. 

The Latin word list as contained in 
New York State Syllabus of Ancient 
Languages will be used as basis for 
vocabulary questions. This syllabus 
may be secured for twenty-five cents 
at the University of the State of New 
York Press, Albany, New York, or 
mimeographed copies may be secured 
from Nellie Angel Smith, State 
Teachers College, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, at ten cents for each year’s 
word list or twenty-five cents for the 
four years’ word list. 

There will be one examination for 
each year of Latin instead of one 
for each half vear as Mreviously has 
been given. 


The examinations will be in charge 
of the following chairmen: 
Chattanooga—Mrs. Fred P. Darwin. 
Johnson City—Dr. Ruth Thomas. 
Knoxville—Dr. Arthur A. Moser. 
Murfreesboro — Dr. Philip Macon 

Cheek. 

Memphis—Dr. Nellie Angel Smith. 

The questions for the examination 
for each of the four years of high 
school Latin will be based upon the 
present Tennessee state course of 
study for Latin. This course of 
study has been printed in the Decem- 
ber eighth issue of the Tiger Rag, 
State Teachers College, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

The limits for the preliminary 
Latin tournament questions will not 
be much in excess of the work as 
outlined for the first half of each 
year. e 


Cause for Pacifism 

After a long talk on the value of peace, 
good will and disarmament, a teacher asked 
his class if they objected to war. 

“Yes, sir, I do!” said one boy. 

“Good! Now tell us why.” 

“Because, sir,” said the boy, “wars make 
history—and I hate history!”—Journal of 
Education. 
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The School Library Is .. . 


Service Agency.—lIt functions 
to further the school’s ob- 
jectives. It has no distinct 

subject matter, but provides materials 
for all subjects and all interests of 
pupils and teachers. It becomes in- 
creasingly effective as teachers and 
pupils learn to use its resources and 
employ its services for their work 
and play purposes. Through the 
library, books are distributed to in- 
dividuals, groups and classes. They 
are sent freely to classrooms, labora- 
tories, shops and study centers— 
wherever they will be used. From 
all parts of the school, pupils, teach- 
ers, committees, classes, individuals 
go to the library to use books, maga- 
zines, pictures, and maps; to find 
facts and illustrative materials; to 
read. 

A Teaching Agency.—The school 
library has a positive, active, teach- 
ing function. It suggests the read- 
ing of books which might otherwise 
be unknown or neglected. It supplies 
materials for developing and expand- 
ing interests. It stimulates new in- 
terests. Through its reference tools, 
indexes, bibliographies, and catalogs, 
the realms of information and knowl- 
edge may be explored. The library 
cooperates with other agencies of in- 
struction in helping pupils learn how 
to use books and libraries, how to 
find information, how to study. By 
its bulletins and exhibits, by its 
posters, direction sheets, and guides, 
by its appearance and atmosphere, 
the library teaches informally and 
encourages learning. By its intro- 
duction to the public library, it sug- 
gests the lifetime use of reading to 
further any interest or experience. 
The beauty, order and quiet of the 
library, the efficiency of its organiza- 
tion, the appeal of its books invite 
reading, make study attractive, carry 
on and increase the enthusiasm, zeal, 
or motive started within its own 
walls or in the classroom, assembly, 
shop, laboratory or gymnasium. 

A Book Center—The school li- 


EUROPE IN 1939 


16 exceptionally attractive sailings, covering 
SCANDINAVIA ... THE CONTINENT 
From May 17 to September 16. Rates from $352 all 
expenses TOURIST Class; or $298 using Third on 
steamers. Send for booklet M-19, “Europe a Reality.” 


METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Specialists in European Travel 





{Prepared by Anna Clark Kennedy, Senior 
Supervisor of School Libraries, New York State 
Education Department, for the Joint Committee 
of the Nationa! Education Association and 
American Library Association, 1937-38.] 
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brary is a book center. In it the 
books and materials to satisfy the 
interests and to meet the needs of 
the pupils and teachers of the school 
are organized, cataloged, shelved or 
filed, and displayed so as to be easily 
found and used. 

A Reading Center.— The school 
library is a reading center, a place 
for enjoying books, for investigating 
problems, for study; for using all 
sorts of printed materials—clippings, 
pamphlets, pictures, maps, and maga- 
zines. The physical features of the 
room—particularly the provisions for 
lighting, for seating, for ventilation 
and for regulating temperature— 
make the reader comfortable and 
facilitate reading and study. The 
school librarian—skilled in bringing 
books and people together, under- 
standing school needs and prepared 
to cope with school problems, ready 
to utilize the results of the school’s 
testing program, quick in discovering 
reading difficulties and in finding aid 
for dealing with them; alert to im- 
prove the conditions for study and to 
help individuals improve their study 
habits, effective in relating books to 
the happenings of the world and the 
interests of the world to books—is so 
subtle a guide and leader that the 
reader is almost unaware of his serv- 
ices. The school librarian makes the 
library a reading room, a book lab- 
oratory, a work center for the entire 
school. 

The Children.—lIt is evident that 
children and young people who are 
learning to read and those who, 
knowing how to read, are reading to 
enjoy and use books are the first es- 
sentials of an active school library. 

The Teachers. — Next in impor- 
tance come their teachers. Before a 
school library can perform all of its 
services, the teachers must know its 
resources and realize how its work 
leads to and develops from their 
work. Teachers who share their en- 
thusiasm for books share with the 
librarian the work of reading guid- 
ance. Teachers who teach with and 
through the library are enriching and 
extending interests, making school 


work vital, and helping their pupils 
gain worth-while skill in acquiring 
information and using the tools of 
scholarship. 

The Administration. — Before a 
school library can function effective- 
ly—in fact. before a really adequate 
school library is provided—the super- 
intendent, the principal and the li- 
brarian must understand its purposes 
and recognize to some extent what it 
can do for the school. The superin- 
tendent can interpret the library to 
the board of education and to the 
community only whken he knows its 
importance. And on his interpreta- 
tion depends the financial support es- 
sential for the library’s existence and 
growth. 

The principal must know what he 
can and should expect from the 
library in order to provide properly 
for its functioning in the school. 
Just as the library’s objectives are 
limited or extended by the school’s 
objectives, so is the administration 
of the library largely determined by 
the principal’s plan for its use. His 
attitude and his work with pupils, 
teachers, and librarians is of the 
greatest importance in enabling the 
school library to flourish or in re- 
stricting its usefulness. 

The hbrarian, the book collection, 
and the library quarters are the three 
immediate essentials — the factors 
without which a school library does 
not exist. The librarian is the most 
important single factor not only be- 
cause the selection, organization and 
use of the book collection and the 
administration and teaching program 
of the library are dependent on his 
work, but also because the under- 
standing of the superintendent and 
principal, the cooperation of teach- 
ers, the enthusiasm of pupils are due 
largely to the librarian’s vision of the 
library and his ability to make school 
library ideals practical, tangible, and 
significant realities. 


& 
Just an Educated One 


The new maid in a Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, home was much impressed with the 
fact that the master bears the title of 
doctor. 

She mentioned to the cook that it seemed 
funny he didn’t have a sign on the door 
advertising his profession. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the cook, “he ain't 
a real doctor. He’s just one of the edu- 
cated kind.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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@ In addition to the many library books in our | : 
display room, we have recently included over , a 
1.000 different titles for the junior and senior a ee aoe Sane se le: 
- a wa . opera ing Jin ennessee— e 7] = 
high schools. These titles are recommended library service to ‘Tennessee schools Trucks 
; e ; P : is unrivalled and without equal. - = 
for first purchase and are listed in our new wo superb traveling display units Now Serve 
: a eliminate all necessity for ordering 
| catalog mailed January 1 to all Tennessee high _S i. oe ats 
| sc yIs Every book in each traveling dis- ; 
aes. lay i oved for purchase with 
play is approve Se . 
. P state aid. The Tennessee State Sc hools 
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" ot schoo ibraries states in s n: 
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y s ‘ , — : proximate grade range indicated.” 
* Our prompt service and the liberal discounts Our trained, efficient representatives will be happy to co- 
we allow, transportation prepaid, have en- ee ay eee 
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of the state. Let us quote prices on the books 
you need. All shipments are made from sin ponte ond 
oo ; Special Appointment 
Nashville. 
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The Journal 
CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 
Every activity of the National 
Education Association is dedicated 
to the achievement of the broad gen- 
eral purposes of the organization as 
stated in its charter—to elevate the 
character and advance the interests of 
the profession of teaching. Conven- 
tions, committee and department ac- 
tivities, research, radio programs. 
field work of officers and staff, and 
publications all contribute to the 
teacher’s opportunity to grow pro- 
fessionally. But to the Journal of 
the association, because it reaches 
every member every month through- 
out the school year, is given the 
greatest responsibility of stimulating 
professional thought and growth. 
The Journal is the one channel of 
information open to every member 
regarding the plans, activities, and 
policies of their professional organi- 
zation ; hence, it must be relied upon 
to bind the membership of some 
200,000 teachers into strong profes- 
sional unity. Outstanding men and 
women in American thought con- 
tribute to its pages articles on such 


subjects as conservation of natural 
resources, preservation of democra- 
cy, development of enriched living, 
extension of good literature, and ad- 
vancement of child psychology. 
These movements with their educa- 
tional, social, and economic implica- 
tions play a significant part in the 
professional development of teachers. 

Moreover, the Journal each month 
offers practical suggestions to help 
teachers in classroom work. <A 
superintendent recently wrote: 

The October issue of the Journal is 
worth the experience of a summer school 
at any good university, but it costs only 
twenty cents! My curriculum committee 
have found “TNT” in almost every line. 
You should see how the pages are written 
full of notes. It should be a source of 
great satisfaction to feel that by means of 
this magazine so many good things may 
enter even the remotest school. 

[f they can afford but one national 
educational magazine, teachers would 
do well to invest in the Journal of 
the National Education Association. 
Every teacher who joins the associa- 
tion not only receives the Journal but 
in addition profits by the other varied 
and far-flung activities of the or- 
ganized profession. 


Teachers may well be proud of 
their professional magazine. No 
other profession can boast of a better 
known official publication or one 
that enjoys higher prestige. With 
the largest circulation of any maga- 
zine of similar character, the Journal 
stands at the top of the list of peri- 
odicals of educational and_ social 
interpretation, and is found in every 
library of any consequence in the 
world. 

If the Journal were 
adopted as a professional guide by 
the million teachers of this country, 
it would not be possible to estimate 
the significance of the publication in 
providing common background of 
purposes and ideals and in moving 
teaching forward to its rightful place 
in our democratic society. 


read and 


t ) 
Fish, Flesh, or Fowl? 


Voice over the telephone—“‘Are you the 
game warden?” 

Game Warden—“Yes, ma’am.” 

V oice—‘Well, I am so thankful I have 
the right person at last. Would you please 
give me some suggestions for games for a 
children’s Christmas party ?”—Clay County 
Commuter. 
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PRENTICE COOPER 


I.» 


The Governor 
OVERNOR Prentice Coo] 
: support of the 
education bill has 
definitely classed him as an “edu- 
Faced with a 
probable decrease in state revenue. 
pledged to a program of strict econ- 
omy with no new taxes, hounded by 
pleas for increased appropriations for 
every function. he has found 
a way to give the public schools an 
annual increase of $700,000—in ad- 
dition to $325,000 for free textbooks 
—and has promised to relieve future 
educational appropriations from im- 
poundments. 


ers active 


general 


cational governor.” 


state 





B. O. DuGcan 


Commissioner of Education 





Educational Leaders 


The Legislature 

The unanimity of support given 
the school program in both houses of 
the legislature presents quite a con- 
trast to the heated controversy which 
usually greeted school measures in 
legislative sessions 1937 
The election of intelligent, progres- 


prior to 


sive and honest legislators is largely 
responsible for the favorable attitude 
the last two general assemblies have 


taken toward public education. 


The Senate Speaker 
As chairman of the Senate Com 


mittee on Education two years ago 


Blan Maxwell played a leading 


in the fight for the general education 


i 

bill of 1937. As peaker of the 
senate during the current session of 
the legislature he supervised the 





preparation of the general education 


bill of 1939, fought every proposal to 


reduce its appropriations in_ the 
senate committee, assumed personal 
responsibility for hastening its pas- 
sage in both houses, and did not 


cease his vigilance until the 


in the hands of the engrossing clerk. 


bill was 


Teachers in the Legislature 

It so happens that four members 
of the house are 
McMahan, chairman of the House 
Committee on Education, Cross, Hat- 
field, and Erwin. The presence of 
these capable young educators among 
our lawmakers has strengthened our 
forces materially, and it is to be 
hoped that other teachers of similar 
worth may grace succeeding legisla- 


school teachers— 


tive bodies. 


The Commissioner 

Few men in the state—and indeed 
in the nation—have had a richer ex- 
perience in public education than 
Tennessee’s new commissioner of 
education. Born in the governor’s 
home county of Bedford, he attend- 
ed Unionville Academy for twelve 
took two years of 
“old” Peabody College and later re- 
ceived his B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from the University of Tennessee. 
He started his teaching career in a 
one-room school in his home county 
and in the years which followed he 
served as principal and teacher in 
Shelbyville’s old University School, 
Sparta. South Pittsburg, Watertown, 
and Nashville. He was superintend- 


years, work in 





Bri.aAN MAXWELL 


weaker of the Senate 
ent of schools in Covington from 
1910 to 1918, and during the next 
three years he served as state high 


school inspector. [Prior to accepting 
the 


fac i. e 
ressor of 


commissionership he was_ pro- 


school administration at 
the University of Tennessee. having 
held that position since 1922. 
Commissioner Duggan was a guid- 
ing spirit in the movement which re- 
sulted in the reorganization of the 
Tennessee Education Association in 
1933, and as first president of the re- 
organized association he worked tire- 
infant in the way 
Since 


lessly “to start the 
it should 


the 


vO. Pr 


retiring from 


presidency he has served con- 





ErNeEstT C. BA 
President, Tennessee Education Association 
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C. E. RoGers 
Council Member 
First Congressional District 
tinuously as a member of the Admin- 
istrative Council. 

His quiet but effective work with 
the legislature, his patient and sym- 
pathetic hearing of persons who have 
already approached him with their 
problems, his evidenced desire to 
seek the counsel of fellow educators 
on matters of state school policy, his 
to his code of 

have already 
proven the wisdom of the governor’s 
selection. 


adherence 
ethics 


fearless 
professional 


The T. E. A. President 

One of the least conspicuous but 
most active visitors on Capitol Hill 
during recent weeks has been T. E. 
A.’s capable and energetic president, 
Ernest C. Ball. Possessor of a re- 
markable capacity for getting things 
accomplished with a minimum of 
“red tape” and lost motion, Mr. Ball 
has worked tirelessly with both edu- 
cators and administration leaders in 
an rt the best school 
legislation possible. Had it not been 
for his tactful, yet convincing pre- 
of the 


stration 


effi to secure 


sentation school program to 
t general 


still be 


admini leaders, the 
education bill of 1939 might 
an unachieved objective. 
contemporary comes the 
following informal biography of Mr. 
Ball : 

Ernest C. Ball was born in Texas but 
his family moved to Gibson County when 
he was small and his boyhood was spent 
in that agrarian empire. He studied in 
the public schools of Tennessee, holds a 
B.S. degree from State Teachers College 
in Memphis and an M.A. degree from 
Peabody College in Nashville. He 
has also attended the University of Texas 
and the University of Tennessee. 

Mr. Ball volunteered for service in the 
World War, May 1, 1917, entered the First 
Officers’ Training Camp at Chickamauga 
Park, Chattanooga, from which he was 
commissioned as second lieutenant and em- 
barked for overseas duty September 12, 
1917, serving in the machine gun units 
of the twenty-seventh and eighty-ninth di- 
visions and participating in the major 
shows at St. Mihiel and the Meuse-Argonne 
from September to November, 1918. He 


From a 


seor gt 





S. E. NELSON 
Counctl Member 
Third Congressional District 


was promoted to first lieutenant when he 
came out of the St. Mihiel show. After 
twenty-one months of service overseas he 
returned to the United States in June, 1919. 

\s an educator his experience is as 
tollows: Principal of a two-teacher school, 
Obion County, 1915-16; Superintendent of 
Schools, Alamo, Tennessee, 1920-23; Prin- 
cipal of Messick School, Shelby County, 
1923-28; Financial Secretary of the Shelby 
County Board of Education, 1928-32; Sec- 
retary and Business Manager of the Mem- 
phis City Schools, 1932-36; Superintend- 
ent of the Memphis City Schools, 1936 to 
the present time. 

He is a thirty-second degree Mason, a 
Shriner, member of the American Legion, 


member of the Forty and Eight, and a 
member of St. Luke’s Methodist Church. 


(Continued on page twenty-six) 





LESTER KING 
Council Member 
Fourth Congressional District 


W. J. Fretps 
Council Member 
Sixth Congressional District 


A. R. Dixon 
Council Member 
Eighth Congressional District 
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Does Tennessee Grow the Greenest Grass? 


Affirmative 
H. P. Crowe 

Instructor in Sociology 
HE QUESTION for our con- 
sideration today, “Does Ten- 
nessee Grow the Greenest 
Grass?” is not one that concerns the 
comparative hue of our herbage, but 
one that profoundly concerns the 
lives of all the young people of this 
state. Briefly stated, the question is: 
Would it be better for us, the young 
people of Tennessee, to remain in 
the state and try to make our living 
here, or would our opportunities be 
greater if we moved elsewhere and, 
like the pioneers of an earlier day, 
sought our fortune in greener fields ? 
There are a number of facts that 
we should admit at the outset. First, 
we must recognize that at the present 
time there are greener fields else- 
where. It is undeniable that Ten- 
nessee and, as a matter of fact, the 
South as a whole, do not receive 
their proportionate share of the na- 
In 1929, for example, 


tional income. 
forty-six 


Tennessee received only 
cents for every dollar received on 
the average throughout the nation. 

It need also be admitted that our 
per capita income is among the low 
est of the forty-eight states ; that our 
costs of living cannot conclusively 
be shown to be materially lower than 
other sections of the country; that 
our share of the nation’s population 
is much greater than our share in the 
national income. Nor can it be de- 
nied that almost half a million more 
persons have moved away from Ten- 
nessee than have moved into it on the 
basis of our present national popula- 
tion. Our wage levels, our farm in- 
comes, our educational and health 
facilities do not compare favorably 
with those of states outside the 
South. 

These points cannot be denied 
when we courageously face the cold 
and unrelenting facts. They will no 
doubt be further amplified by the 
following speaker on this program. 
who will present the negative side of 
this discussion. 

However, do these facts mean in 
every case that it is better for our 
young people to seek their fortunes 
outside of Tennessee, and in those 
fields where the grass, on the surface 
at any rate, is admittedly greener? 


“Youth Radio 


[From University of Tennessee 
Hour.” 


> 
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I do not believe that a dogmatic 
yes or no answer to this question is 
possible. I believe that every situa- 
tion should be analyzed carefully and 
painstakingly by the one who is faced 
with the decision to go or to stay. 
And lest we be misled by the seem- 
ing greenness of the distant pastures, 
I believe that the following points 
should be kept in mind as basic to 
such a decision. 

First, admitted that our progress 
in industry and agriculture has not 
kept pace with the progress made 
elsewhere, is there any reason to 
suppose that this will always be the 
case? What will the future years 
reveal in the way of opportunities 
for Southern young people when we 
have more or less fully utilized our 
great natural resources of water 
power, of coal and iron and lime- 
stone ; when we have more complete- 
ly developed the processing of our 
cotton and tobacco; when we have 
removed such handicaps to our in- 
dustrial development as the differen- 
tial freight rates; when we have re- 
modeled the pattern of our colonial 
economy and revamped our prevail- 
ing system of farm tenancy; when 
by patient and combined effort in 
better land use and land planning, 
we have in part restored the lost fer- 
tility of our soil? 

Second, does not the existence of 
a number of the problems already 
mentioned increase the opportunities 
for trained young people? In the 
fields of rural health and rural medi- 
cine, in education, in forestry, in 
social welfare work, in recreation, in 
soil conservation and in game con- 
servation, does not the existence of 
these problems mean that here await 
many opportunities for constructive 
work for the Southern born and 
Southern trained young people? 

Third, does not the migrant from 
the South stand to lose much in the 
way of intangible values — values 
which perhaps cannot be measured 
in monetary income but which great- 
ly affect his social adjustment? He 
breaks away from his group in- 
fluences, his family and his friends. 
For certain strong-willed individuals, 
such independency may be fortunate, 
but frequently, and increasingly now 


in these times of economic insecurity, 
such independence and lack of a bul- 
wark upon which to fall back, have 
meant the social maladjustment of 
the individual. He finds himself 
alone in a strange land among people 
with alien ways, without resources, 
without friends, and faced with a 
long, bitter and lonely struggle to 
make an adequate place for himself 
in the social order. Some persons 
through character or circumstance 
overcome these handicaps but many 
more do not and either continue a 
makeshift existence or creep back 
home defeated, to begin anew, de- 
pressed with the memory of wasted 
years. : 

Let me repeat, in conclusion, that | 
do not take a dogmatic stand upon 
the question of whether the oppor- 
tunities are greater in Tennessee than 
elsewhere. Every young person will 
have to weigh carefully the chances 
pro and con for himself. All that I 
have tried to do is to present briefly 
some considerations that bear heavily 
upon the side that the grass does 
grow greenest in Tennessee. 


Negative 
W. ParRKER MAULDIN 
Instructor in Sociology 

Tennessee is a name that brings 
forth fond memories and as we sing 
those songs of the exploits of the 
noble Volunteers we echo the refrain 
“Tennessee calls her sons and 
daughters and offers unexcelled op- 
portunities for achievement and 
happiness.” But this conclusion has 
been arrived at without the aid of 
statistics and objective reasoning. 
What does an impartial analysis 
show? 

1. The population of the United 
States is rapidly approaching a sta- 
tionary or declining number. Large 
cities and the Northeast generally 
have a true rate of decrease and in 
order to keep their population from 
declining there must be immigration. 
No longer do we permit any con- 
siderable migration into the United 
States from other countries; there- 
fore, the North must recruit its popu- 
lation from other areas—from rural 
areas which are found in abundance 
in the South. Jobs already exist in 
this section of the country and 
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RAPID IMPROVEMENT! 
*  Morton’s * 


Teaching Arithmetic in 
the Elementary School 


Gives the young teacher a long 
head start toward success, and 
shows the experienced teacher 
how to attain ever better results. 
VotumeE I, for Primary Grades, 420 
pages, $2.40. 

VotumeE II, for Intermediate Grades. 
590 pages, $2.72. 

Prices subject to the usual discount on quan- 
tity orders. 


Silver Burdett Company 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Repr ive, Dan R Nn, Paris, Tennessee 


Time Getting Short, 
Principals! 


To order the three maps and globe needed to 
classify your elementary school for this school 
year. March Ist is the deadline. 


I sincerely believe you get the most for your 
money when buying DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
State-approved maps and globes. 


For “A” or “B” classification, we offer the follow- 
ing choices in the 3 maps and a 12-inch globe 


required: 
Choice No. 1—An excellent set____ $35.00 
Choice No. 2—A fine set__________ 30.25 
Choice No. 3—A good set_________ 27.25 
Choice No. 4—Economy set_______ 24.25 


For “C” classification: 
Choice No. 1, $22.75; No. 2, $19.75; 
No. 3, $16.75; No. 4, $13.75. 


Terms: School year if desired. Longer by special 
arrangement. Remember, friends, the beauty 
and authority of D-G materials compensate many 
times over for their modest cost. 
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MOORE THE MAP MAN 


P. F. MOORE, Box 5, Nashville 

















Southerners are being called to fill 
them. 

2. Urbanization will likely con- 
tinue at a more rapid rate than popu- 
lation will increase during the next 
few decades, particularly in existing 
metropolitan areas. The North will 
pull the youth of Tennessee because 
of the rich opportunities there. 

3. Migration is necessary for op- 
portunities because without migra- 
tion there will be an overcrowding 
of existing facilities in Tennessee. 
There is a reason why there has been 
a net loss of 452,396 sons and daugh- 
ters of Tennessee. That reason is 
that our birth rate has caused too 
rapid an increase in population and 
native Tennesseeans have suffered 
because of the concentration of too 
many people for the available re- 
sources. They have heard the call 
of areas less abundantly endowed 
with people but more abundantly en- 
dowed with economic resources. They 
did not come back. Loyalty and love 
of Tennessee were in their hearts but 
the crying need for food and bread 
forbade their return. 

4. The farms within our state 
cannot adequately absorb our excess 


population. Moreover, technological 
changes in agriculture are rapidly 
making the problem more acute. To 
be sure, we can raise more goods on 
our farms but under modern condi- 
tions the problem is for every farmer 
to raise as much as possible. But 
that means that the number of farm- 
ers must be limited so that the total 
goods produced will just be sufficient 
for our needs and desires. Over- 
production brings grief to all. There- 
fore, we need fewer rather than 
more farmers. Also, increased mech- 
anization means that lands former- 
ly used for animal foodstuffs are 
being released for human foodstuffs ; 
hence it will require fewer agricul- 
tural workers in the future to pro- 
duce the same amount of food for 
human consumption. 

5. At present we have a large 
proportion of young people in Ten- 
nessee but soon these young people 
will be in the job-seeking groups 
and then crowded professions will 
be overcrowded and our relief rolls 
will grow longer unless—unless many 
of these young people seek their for- 
tunes in less picturesque but more 
fruitful lands. 


Our income is low, our wealth is 
low, our lands are being washed away, 
our health facilities are inadequate, 
our social problems are abundant, 
our needs are great and our problems 
many. But the situation could be 
worse. He who argues that our 
situation is so bad that it cannot be 
worse is blinded by shortsightedness 
and threatens the ruin of all. To say 
that since our position is bad there 
must be great opportunities for im- 
provement is an argument that 
sounds good but has no factual basis. 
Tennessee’s green pastures will parch 
and wither underfoot unless we open 
our gates and allow the hordes of 
humanity to flow into other reservoirs. 
So one regretfully but definitely con- 
cludes that opportunities for most of 
us—not all but most of us—lie not in 
Tennessee but in other greener lands. 


Summary 
Dr. W. E. Coe 
Professor of Sociology 
I agree with both Mr. Crowe and 
Mr. Mauldin. Admittedly, Tennes- 
see offers splendid opportunities to: 
many young men and women but not 
(Continued on page twenty-six) 
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Physical Education's Family Tree 


|. Mother Education 

HYSICAL EDUCATION has 
many important _ relations. 

Probably the main drawback 
physical education has is its extreme 
vouth. It is one of the youngest of 
a distinguished family. Being the 
youngest it is known to only a very 
few. It has little prestige at present 
and has not yet become firmly estab- 
lished in professional circles. -\s is 
sometimes the case, it is better under- 
stood by its brothers and sisters than 
its mother. In order that it may be 
better understood and more readily 
accepted certain introductions will 
be made and the existing family re- 
discussed. Permit me 
Physical Educa- 


lationships 
then to introduce 
tion, one of education’s newest chil- 
dren. The child’s mother, Education, 
and something of its heredity will 
first be discussed. 

The study of Education’s ancestry 
is most interesting and dates as far 
back as the dawn of man probably 
one hundred thousand vears ago. 
From those primitive times to the 
present day the infant of the species 
homo sapiens has educated himself 
through the activities in which he 
has engaged; crawling, climbing, 
reaching, pushing, pulling, standing, 
walking, running, jumping, throwing, 
striking, gesticulating, drawing, ex- 
claiming, and thinking. From these 
early times also parents as leaders 
and teachers have sought to guide 
and direct their progeny in these and 
more complex activities as they de- 
velop. The parents were always at- 
tempting to pass on to their offspring 
the history of their tribe, the most 
interesting stories of their hero fore- 
fathers; the best method of cleaning 
and skinning wild beasts: of making 
dugout canoes; of throwing spears 
and outwitting their enemies. 

So, from the beginning as now, 
education can be looked upon both 
from an individual and a social view- 


point. It is an individual process 


H. G. METCALF 
Peabody College 


; 
since we achieve education through- 
out all of life from birth to death to 
the extent that we participate intel- 
ligently in activities of any kind. Al- 
though all activities contribute to an 
individual’s education, only those ac- 
tivities thought to be good activities 
or desirable activities in a democratic 
society make genuine contributions 
to good education. ‘This is where 
education as a social process comes 
in. From the standpoint of society 
who insist on establishing an insti- 
tutional type of education to ensure 
the passing on of the best of our 
learnings, our culture, our mores and 
our skills to our children and their 
children’s children, it is essential 
that the activities to be placed in this 
institutional school curriculum for 
the education of our children be 
carefully selected. 

Not only must the activities chosen 
as the medium for educating our 
children be selected, but the school 
curriculum of activities must be 
flexible and dynamic to keep pace 
with the changes in society. To some 
extent institutional education has 
done this, for the only activities of- 
fered by the first schools in the 
United States were: reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, and today our 
schools offer, in addition, history ac- 
tivities, geography activities, physics 
activities, chemical activities, indus- 
trial arts activities, music activities, 
art activities, and the youngest group 
of the family, physical education ac- 
tivities. All education comes from 
activities. Different types of educa- 
tion come to us from engaging in 
different types of activities. 

In order, wisely, to select activi- 
ties for the institutional school cur- 
ricula, certain guides or principles or 
critera have been set up, known as 
objectives. No activity should be 
selected for or retained in the school 
curriculum if it does not make major 
and unique contributions to the real- 





ization of at least one of these ob- 
jectives. 

There is fairly general agreement 
among educators as to the objectives 
of general education although differ- 
ent educators state these in different 
words. One of the most prominent 
and representative lists of educa- 
tional objectives are the Eight Car- 
dinal Principles of Education. These 
are well known to all, and are as 
follows: 


l. “Health” 


2. “Command of the fundamental 
processes” 

3. “Worthy home membership” 

4. “Vocation” 

5. “Citizenship” 

6. “Worthy use of leisure” 

7. “Ethical character” 

8. “World-mindedness” 


Physical education is a_ funda- 
mental phase of education and has 
won its place in the public school 
curriculum because it makes definite 
and unique contributions to general 
educational objectives and to com- 
plete living. Its greatest and most 
unique contributions are to the ob- 
jectives of health, and worthy use 
of leisure. These relations will be 
discussed later. No other curricular 
subject can compete with physical 
education here. It is felt that physi- 
cal education activities have desirable 
carry-over values in the realization of 
other objectives such as worthy home 
membership, vocation, citizenship, 
and ethical character. 

The origin of physical education is 
then clear. It is education. It has 
the same goals or objectives as edu- 
cation; but it simply utilizes play, 
games and sports as the media 
through which it works to achieve 
these objectives. The modern em- 
phasis is not education or develop- 
ment of muscles, but the education 
and development of the total per- 
sonality or organism by means of or 
through play and game activities, in 
a proper environment, under trained 
leadership. 
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A Five-Year Experiment and What It Has Taught Us 


IVE YEARS AGO the state 

departments of education of 

this country, using federal re- 
lief funds, launched a vast, nation- 
wide venture in education. For five 
years public school officials and the 
federal government have been part- 
ners in carrying this enterprise on- 
ward to a point where it has taught 
us some lessons which every educa- 
tor should know. This venture is 
the program of adult education and 
nursery schools, launched under the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration and continued through the 
Works Progress Administration. 
The roots of this movement go deep- 
er than the need for professional em- 
ployment by teachers out of work, 
important as that need has been. The 
program has permanent significance 
chiefly because it has grown out of 
enduring needs for educational serv- 
ices on the part of millions of grown 
men and women, needs which have 
not been adequately met by our edu- 
cational system, admirable as it is. 

What are these needs? In the 
first place, millions of unemployed 
men and women are constantly in 
danger of losing their fitness for 
work. Some of them can never re- 
turn to their former jobs, for ma- 
chines have replaced them. Others 
must forego the practice of their 
usual trades through long periods of 
decline in employment, and are 
threatened with loss of their skills 
through disuse. Here is the first 
great need for adult education, for 
training and retraining in the skills 
by which men and women can earn 
a living. 

In the second place, millions, most- 
ly unemployed, can scarcely take the 
first steps toward improving their 
condition, because they lack even the 
rudiments of education. Too easily 
have we overlooked the social sig- 
nificance of the census report—“four 
and one-quarter million  self-con- 
fessed illiterate adults in the United 
States.” And that is only a fraction 
of the need. The United States Of- 
fice of Education estimates that an 
additional thirty-two million adults 
have never completed the elementary 
grades. A vast unfinished task of 
elementary education confronts us. 
It is not likely that we shall go far 


L. R. ALDERMAN 
Director, Education Division 
Works Progress Administration 
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in improving the earning power, the 
living conditions, the health, or the 
family life of these millions, until we 
have provided them with at least the 
tools of learning. 

Furthermore, multitudes of people 
are bewildered by the world in which 
they live. They lose their jobs, 
through no apparent fault of their 
own, or live constantly in the shadow 
of insecurity. They read of cataclys- 
mic changes in nations overseas. 
They hear the glowing promises of 
those who offer quick remedies for 
our social ills and short cuts to 
Utopia. Most of them instinctively 
distrust such promises and are willing 
to stake their welfare on the slower 
but surer methods of democracy. 
But they will not passively resign 
themselves to permanent insecurity, 
nor will they blindly follow their 
chosen leaders. They want to have 
a truly democratic part in finding the 
way out of our common confusion, 
and this requires, as President Roose- 
velt has recently said, “free discus- 
sion closely related to facts,’ which 
in turn is grounded in education. 

Economic security also places 
heavy strains on our homes and 
families, strains which many parents 
are ill-equipped to meet, strains 
which, if allowed to persist, will take 
toll of the next generation as well as 
of the present. Hence a fourth need, 
for adult education to strengthen 
home life, both in the provision of 
food, clothing, and shelter and in the 
personal relations of the family. 

Finally, the use of leisure time 
presents an educational need of the 
first magnitude. Most of us have far 
more leisure time than any preced- 
ing generation has known; some of 
us, those unwillingly idle, have far 
more than we wish. Leisure time, 
poorly used, may be a national lia- 
bility, productive of restlessness. 
crime, and lowered morale. But if 
well-employed, it may contribute to 
the enjoyment of life for the indi- 
vidual and to the enrichment of na- 
tional culture. 

These needs for adult education, 
brought forcefully to our attention 
during the past five years, are per- 


manent needs. They will not pass 
away as we leave the depression be- 
hind us. They have always been with 
us, but they have too easily escaped 
our notice. The WPA education 
program has made a beginning of 
meeting these needs. Over one mil- 
lion men and women have been 
taught to read and write. Pioneer- 
ing work has been done in civic edu- 
cation, especially with workers. 
Services of education in homemak- 
ing, in health, in child care, and 
family life have been extended to 
more than 200,000 mothers annually, 
mothers who are usually beyond the 
reach of other agencies of education. 
Over 200,000 small children, from 
low-income families, have been given 
a chance for health, nutrition, and a 
fair start in life through nearly 2,000 
WPA nursery schools. At least 
250,000 people a year, mostly unem- 
ployed, have enrolled in classes for 
training in occupational skills, and 
for many of these, this training has 
meant the return to employment and 
security. Men and women by the 
hundreds of thousands, even by the 
millions, have had the door of edu- 
cational opportunity opened again to 
them long after their “school” years 
were over, and have discovered that 
an important part of life can begin 
at forty, fifty, or sixty. 

But these accomplishments, im- 
pressive as they are, are only a be- 
ginning in comparison with the needs 
revealed. Now that the needs have 
been clearly recognized, we educators 
dare not be satisfied until we have 
made adequate and permanent pro- 
vision to meet them. This is more 
than an emergency job. We shall 
continue to do all that we can through 
our work relief program, but the task 
of providing adequate educational 
services for our adult population 
must be assumed by the permanent 
agencies of public education. 


An old darkey approached the minister. 
“Parson, suh,” he said, “Ah wants you 
all to pray for me. Ah’s in a bad way, 
suh. Ah’s got a floating kidney, ah has, 
suh.” 

“No, Rastus,” said the minister, “I can’t 
pray for physical things like floating kid- 
neys. I only pray for spiritual things.” 

“Then how come you all prayed last 
Sunday for the loose livers?”—The Balance 
Sheet. 
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Teacher Training in Service 


CCORDING to figures released 
recently by Dr. J. E. Avent, 
professor of educational 

psychology at the University of Ten- 
nessee, only thirteen per cent of the 
10,315 teachers in Tennessee’s county 
elementary schools have had four 
years of college training. The report 
further shows that only eight per 
cent of the teachers have had three 
years in college ; thirty-four per cent, 
two years; thirty-six per cent, one 
year ; seven per cent have had only a 
high school education, and two per 
cent have never finished high school. 
These data clearly indicate that the 
training of the teachers in the county 
elementary schools of the state varies 
greatly. In extreme cases the train- 
ing would probably vary from an 
eighth grade diploma to the master’s 
degree. Dr. Avent pointed out that 
many of the teachers with lower 
qualifications came into schoolwork 
under former requirements of lower 
standards and may have become ex- 
cellent teachers through their own 
efforts. 

In every school system in Tennes- 
see, whether it be elementary or high 
school, will be found teachers of 
varying amounts of training and ex- 
perience. There are those on the 
staff who have just entered the field 
of teaching, and those who have been 
in service for many years. The serv- 
ices that the schools of the state ren- 
der to the various communities de- 
pend greatly upon the training of the 
teachers. 

It is quite generally accepted by 
most students of the professional 
training of teachers that neither 
training nor experience necessarily 
qualifies a person to teach. Many 
believe the entire career of a teacher, 
whether it be five or fifty years, is 
none too long a period in which to 
master the very difficult art of teach- 
ing. Training and experience are 
very important factors in the success 
of the teacher. Nevertheless, the 
improvement of the personality and 
training of the personnel while in 
service is considered as vitally im- 
portant. No teacher can go into a 
classroom and perform to the best 
of his ability who has failed to grow 
professionally from year to year. A 
teacher brings more than techniques 
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and methods to the classroom. He 
brings himself, and his service to the 
school depends to a great extent upon 
his opportunities for professional 
study throughout the school year. 
The importance of a program of in- 
service training for the school per- 
sonnel is emphasized in the para- 
graph taken from “Social Change 
and Education,” thirteenth yearbook, 
department of superintendence, 1935. 

“To enable teachers to attain their 
maximum development, adequate op- 
portunities and proper encourage- 
ment must be offered. For the years 
immediately ahead, the in-service 
training program will be of far 
greater significance than the program 
of preparing future teachers. Not 
only have those now in service for 
the most part had inadequate prepa- 
ration for meeting the newer social 
demands on education, but the large 
majority of children for some years 
to come will continue to be taught 
by them rather than by newly pre- 
pared teachers. Moreover, it is 
rather freely admitted by colleges 
that the pre-service period is too 
brief for meeting all of the responsi- 
bilities required of teachers in actual 
service. Local professional programs 
of curriculum revision, demonstra- 
tion teaching, professional lectures, 
teachers meetings, apprenticeship 
teaching for beginners, and other 
measures should be planned in such 
ways as will lead teachers to plan 
and to carry out an adequate educa- 
tional and social program for chil- 
dren.” 

This is a challenge to every school 
administrator of the state to adopt, 
as one of his major administrative 
concerns, a program for the im- 
provement of the personality and 
training of the teaching staff. The 
newer social demands requested of 
the schools during the past few years 
have tended further to complicate 
the responsibility of the teacher. 
Furthermore, there are _ cecnstant 
changes in methods and techniques 
that necessitate a program of in-serv- 
ice training in the schools for the 
personnel. 


There are many ways by which the 
chief school executive can improve 
the teaching staff throughout the year. 
Demonstration teaching, professional 
lectures, curriculum revision, appren- 
ticeship teaching, teachers meetings, 
and other such measures are invalu- 
able to the teachers during their 
service; however, there can be no 
greater aid to the personnel than the 
use of a professional library. Every 
school, large or small, should develop 
a teacher’s library so that every 
teacher of the staff can have an op- 
portunity to improve his personality 
and training through the reading of 
educational literature. Many of the 
professional magazines contain arti- 
cles of educational accomplishments, 
needs, standards, objectives, and 
methods which are of great use to 
the staff. The opportunity for pro- 
fessional reading not only prepares 
the teacher for more efficient service 
in the classroom but it tends to de- 
velop a more professional attitude 
toward all educational problems of 
the community. 

Professional growth is not solely 
the responsibility of the personnel. 
It is a major duty of the school 
executive to provide the opportunity 
for his heterogeneous group of teach- 
ers which will make it possible for 
them to develop into a more efficient 
staff. He cannot depend upon the 
public library to meet their needs. 
The public library usually does not 
contain many of the special maga- 
zines and books needed by teachers. 
Even though it may contain many, it 
is not always convenient for use by 
the personnel at times most needed. 

Funds for the development of a 
professional library can be secured 
by various methods. The logical way 
to finance it is through an annual 
appropriation by the school board for 
that purpose; however, it is not al- 
ways possible to secure aid in this 
way and other means must be used. 
In some school systems the teachers 
agree to contribute a definite sum at 
the beginning of each year for the 
purchase of professional books and 
magazines. These contributions may 
be determined according to the size 
of the teaching staff and the oppor- 
tunity for securing additional funds 
from other sources. In many in- 
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stances money for the teachers’ li- 
brary can be raised through the par- 
ent-teachers association, plays and 
contributions. 

It is not necessary to incur a very 
great expense in building the profes- 
sional library. There are a number 
of free bulletins and pamphlets that 
can be secured annually from the 
United States Office of Education. 
By adding each year a few well- 


selected books and magazines, it will 
not take many years to assemble an 
up-to-date library that will be of 
great value to the school personnel. 
True, this library may be limited in 
educational material, but it will be 
of immediate service to those mem- 
bers of the staff who would other- 
wise make very little effort for edu- 
cational growth while in actual serv- 
ice. 








Unicoi Goes Forward 
MRS. C. E. ROGERS 
President, First District P.-T. A. 


Of the ninety-five counties in Ten- 
nessee, Unicoi is the baby in point 
of age. In spite of its comparative 
youth, however, the county has done 
some real pioneering work in educa- 
tion. 

In 1928 the teachers of the county 
decided to improve the school li- 
braries, which up to that date had 
Leen quite inadequate since, as is 
true in most counties, the financing 
of libraries was a serious problem. 
Mrs. Myra Houze Snyder suggested 
that the county sponsor a circulating 
library. The suggestion met with 
the approval of practically all of the 
schools, and a considerable amount 
of money was raised the first year. 
Since then each teacher has been re- 
sponsible for a two dollar library 
fee annually, which, with other 
funds, has been used to match the 
state library funds. The county now 
has a library of more than 4,000 
volumes. The circulating library is 
housed in the Martin Chapel school 
building, where the monthly teachers’ 
meetings are held. 

Until the current year the teachers 
carried the books to their respective 
schools and returned them at the 
next teachers’ meeting. During the 
fall of 1938 a truck, under the leader- 
ship of Superintendent Frank Gen- 
.try, was purchased and equipped 
with a panel body in which shelves 
are installed with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 500 average - size 
volumes. The truck is driven by 
boys on the N.Y.A. list to the dif- 
ferent schools, where the teachers 
select the books they desire, and re- 
turn to the truck books that have 
been finished. Each school is visited 
at least twice a month. No school 
is allowed to retain a book longer 
than one month unless it is a sup- 


plementary reader, or one that is 
being used for a special unit of un- 
completed work. While the plan is 
yet in the experimental stage, it is 
believed to be a great improvement 
over the former method of distribut- 
ing the books. Under this plan each 
child, of a given grade, has practical- 
ly the same reading material. 

Superintendent Frank Gentry says 
that the circulating library has added 
more to the progress of the schools 
of the county than any other one 
thing. 

This School Is a Real Community 

Center 

The Rock Creek School is located 
a little more than one mile from 
Erwin, county seat of Unicoi County. 
The building has five rooms with 
an auditorium, and was built ten 
years ago. The school is located in 
a very poor mountain community. 
A few of the men are employed by 
the railroad, while many of them are 
on relief or doing odd jobs. 

Tom J. Sams has been principal 
of the school since 1932. At that 
time there was no community interest 
except, as Superintendent Gentry 
says: “A few of the patrons wanted 
the teachers fired every year.”’ Noth- 
ing had been done to beautify the 
grounds or to improve the interior 
of the building. The building had 
been wired for electric lights, but 
there were not enough subscribers in 
the community to justify the power 
company to extend its line nearer 
than one-half mile of the school 
building. Since the building was 
located above the gravity pressure 
level of the city water company no 
running water was available. 

The first work of the principal 
was devoted to the organization of 
a parent-teachers association. The 


members of the association became 
interested in improving the school 
plant and grounds. A fathers’ club 
was then organized, and a state char- 
ter secured for it. Under the lead- 
ership of the principal, electric lights 
were secured. A kitchen was pro- 
vided where the children could have 
hot lunches, and other improvements 
were made. All this was done with 
the help of the P.W.A. and the 
hearty cooperation of the P.-T. A. 
and fathers’ club. The improve- 
ments made it possible for the school, 
P.-T. A., the fathers’ club, and other 
community organizations to hold 
numerous banquets during each year. 
The P.-T. A. is able to realize a small 
amount of money from some of these 
functions, which is applied to addi- 
tional conveniences and improve- 
ments. During the past year the 
city water was extended to the school 
by the installation of an _ electric 
water pump which provides a forty- 
pound pressure system. 

Recently the floor in the audi- 
torium has been lowered so as to 
make a splendid gymnasium, which 
is used constantly by the school and 
also by the patrons once or twice 
a week. 

The schoolwork proper has kept 
pace with the physical improvements, 
as is evidenced by the fact that the 
school now has the highest rating of 
any school in the county. — Its classi- 
fication is “A” with almost a 100 per 
cent rating on each item of the state 
grading sheet. 

Probably the most important re- 
sult of the changes that have taken 
place at Rock Creek is the fact that 
the entire community is being served 
and all of the people are enthusiastic 
in their support of the school pro- 
gram. This is simply an illustration 
of what can be done in any com- 
munity which is fortunate enough to 
secure intelligent leadership for its 
school program. 

Credit must be given to Unicoi 
County for another outstanding ac- 
complishment. Under the able lead- 
ership of Superintendent Frank Gen- 
try and Mrs. C. D. Hillman, council 
president, it is the first county in the 
first district to reach the goal of a 
state affiliated P.-T. A. for every 
school in the county. 

And so, it is hats off to our baby 
county. 
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Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Founders Day 

ARENTS AND TEACHERS 

throughout the state and na- 

tion are celebrating Founders 
Day during the month of February. 
The national congress, founded 
February 17, 1897, by a group of 
mothers called to meet in Washing- 
ton, was the first nation-wide move- 
ment of parents and teachers banded 
together in an organized effort to 
promote child welfare. From this 
national organization founded by an 
enthusiastic group of leaders from 
every state in the nation forty-two 
years ago has grown a National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers with 
forty-eight state branches, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. The national con- 
gress at the present time has a total 
membership of 2,222,218 organized 
in 26,450 local associations. The 
Tennessee state branch has more than 
60,000 members organized in 1,200 
local units with sixty-eight city and 
county councils. 

In the years just preceding the 
founding of the national congress, 
leading educators had become 
aroused to the need for educating 
mothers as the first teachers of their 
children. Among these were Felix 
Adler in New York, G. Stanley Hall 
in Massachusetts, and Elizabeth Har- 
rison in Chicago. Under the auspices 
of the Chicago Kindergarten College, 
of which Miss Harrison was princi- 
pal, national conventions of mothers 
were held in Chicago three successive 
years beginning with 1894. 

Out of these conventions spon- 
sored by educators grew the organi- 
zation of the Mothers’ Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 17, 1897. Its 
founders with startling vision set up 
these high objectives as guiding 
principles of this organization: to 
promote child welfare in home, 
school, church, and community; to 
raise the standards of home life; to 
secure adequate laws for the care and 
protection of children; to bring into 
closer relation the home and the 
school that parents and teachers may 
cooperate intelligently in the train- 
ing of the child; and to develop be- 
tween educators and the general pub- 
lic such united efforts as will secure 
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: 
for every child the highest advan- 
tages in physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual education. While the move- 
ment for the education of the par- 
ents originated with the educators, 
it found little welcome from school 
people generally. For ten years or 
longer groups were formed in con- 
nection with the church, or inde- 
pendently as small community 
groups. But parents soon felt that 
with more than half the waking life 
of the child spent in the school, un- 
less they could find some way of 
forming closer contacts with the 





teachers, unless they could know 
what their children were doing in 
school, their efforts would never be 
as effective as they should be. School 
people viewed the parent-teacher as- 
sociation first with suspicion, then 
with alarm, and then in desperation 
to keep the eager parents out of mis- 
chief—in other words to keep them 
from meddling in the sacred field of 
teaching—providentially, at least to 
their way of thinking, launched a 
program to supply material equip- 
ment in the schools. 

Parents in their eagerness to help 
along the education of their children 
prosecuted this program with a 
vengeance. They raised vast sums of 
money and spent it for stage cur- 
tains, pianos, flagpoles, playground 
equipment, and anything else the 
principal could think of that might 
be essential to the educational wel- 
fare of children. However impor- 
tant the raising of money for school 
equipment might have seemed at one 
time, it became steadily more ap- 
parent that such activity alone was 
not fulfilling the high objectives for 
which the parent-teacher association 
was formed. Leaders in both pro- 
fessional and lay fields recognized 
the fact that necessary funds for ade- 
quate education should be raised by 
taxation and that parents could better 
spend their time in learning about the 
needs of their children and how they 
can best be met. Thus through the 
decades we find parent-teacher as- 
sociations growing more and more 
essential to the progress of public 


education. There are several reasons 
why no other group could take the 
place of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion. First, the American public 
school is one of the surest instru- 
ments for the preservation of democ- 
racy, and nowhere else can _ so 
democratic an organization as the 
parent-teacher association be found 
to cooperate with the school in main- 
taining our republican form of gov- 
ernment. For the school to look only 
to the wealthy and powerful eco- 
nomic classes for support is clearly a 
shortsighted policy. The school 
serves all, and it must be to the 
great masses of our people that it 
must look for maintenance. 

It was providential that in the 
critical period of the educational his- 
tory of America through which we 
have recently passed there was at 
hand this active, seasoned, and re- 
sourceful organization with plans 
and policies already well established. 
No effort has been made to check 
the actual contribution of parent- 
teacher associations in the educational 
crisis, but it is safe to say that they 
were helpful wherever the partner- 
ship of parents and teachers was one 
in fact as well as in name, and par- 
ticularly so where the school people 
had a program of action mapped out 
and plans made to go ahead. 

Thus parent-teacher associations 
do not need to be won over to ade- 
quate educational programs and the 
means of obtaining them. However, 
they do need more information than 
many of them now possess if they 
are to participate in the reshaping 
of educational policies to meet chang- 
ing needs of a changing society. Par- 
ent-teacher associations may safely 
share in such activity as this without 
in any way overstepping the limits 
of the bylaws of the national con- 
gress which specifically state that the 
congress, its local units, and _ its 
branches shall not seek to direct 
technical activities of the schools nor 
to control their policies. 

The broad program, activities, and 
publications of the national congress 
provide a veritable storehouse from 
which parents may draw information 
and inspiration to guide them in their 
battle for the maintenance and im- 
provement of educational facilities. 
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With the A. C. E. 


How Do We Get Character? 

Character is not made by one per- 
son for another like a garment fitted 
and sewed. It is wrought out in the 
processes of growth and learning by 
every individual for himself. It is 
the sum total of all his attitudes and 
habits. His way of behaving at any 
given moment affords an index to 
it—the quality or qualities revealed. 
We cannot bestow character on our 
children in the home and the school 
—they must acquire it for them- 
selves. Grownups have tried to 
preach children into virtuous lives or 
to spank them into being good; but 
these methods have defeated too 
often the ends for which they were 
designed. The child himself with 
what guidance we can humbly offer 
must find for himself “the way. the 
truth, and the light”’—he must dis- 
cover, as he goes along, the art of 
living. 

There has been much discussion 
and many studies in the last few 
years to answer the question as 
to what to do and what not to do in 
the way of guidance for character 
development, and although more 
problems have been unearthed than 
have been solved, there are a few 
simple suggestions that may be given, 
a few rules of the road that are of 
great importance. 

Modern hygiene and the pediatri- 
cian have stressed the importance of 
regularity and system in the life of 
the infant and small child. They have 
pointed out the value of definite times 
for feeding, sleep, elimination, bath- 
ing, and play; and the physical and 
mental well-being of the young child 
has greatly profited through their 
teaching. We do have “bigger and 
better” babies, and to the extent that 
careful regulation of time continues 
throughout childhood and youth, we 
have finer specimens of manhood and 
womanhood. Another contribution 
of the pediatrician and the nutrition- 
ist is concerning the necessity of 
pure food, a selection of all the es- 
sential food elements, the careful 
preparation and serving of food to 
build strong bodies and to secure 
better emotional and intellectual de- 
velopment. 

The present emphasis upon hous- 
ing has brought to our attention the 
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need of wholesome environment from 
a new angle. All the specialists in- 
terested in the care of the young 
child have pointed out the desirabil- 
ity of a clean, sanitary environment 
with good lighting and heating, with 
furnishing and equipment of a size 
and character contributing to inde- 
pendent living and happy activity. 
Regularity in taking care of the func- 
tions of the body, the right food, and 
good housing do provide the founda- 
tion in a healthy body and mentality 
for the acquiring of all other habits 
and attitudes and are the first essen- 
tials, therefore, in developing char- 
acter. 

Purposeful activity is the keynote 
of modern education, and there is no 
goal of development in which it is 
more essential than for character 
forming. In purposeful activity a 
child learns to be physically inde- 
pendent, to be useful, to think for 
himself, to solve problems, to com- 
plete what he undertakes, to be ac- 
curate and dependable, provided, of 
course, that wise guidance is supplied 
when needed. When the activity is 
engaged in for social ends or in work- 
ing with his fellows, he may acquire 
techniques of cooperation, sharing, 
helpfulness to others, fairness, and 
generosity in taking turns and carry- 
ing responsibility. He may learn to 
appreciate his own abilities and those 
of others, to be grateful, to be truth- 
ful, and to be honest. 

Activity which has a purpose for 
the child will unavoidably often be 
creative in character. To find the 
gifts with which nature has endowed 
him, and to develop those talents 
through self-expression, a certain 
amount of freedom is necessary and 
the tools and skills to make progress 
possible. Such development often 
changes a child’s total behavior and, 
as if by a fairy wand, gives his life 
motive and joy, as when a child finds 
the musical instrument adapted to 
his use or discovers that he can make 
pictures with a brush and paint. 

In guiding behavior, the grownup 
should not be “too lax or too strict.” 
It is necessary to require obedience in 


some situations promptly and without 
question, as in the case of fire or a 
sudden emergency in crossing the 
street ; but these occasions should be 
few, and the child should have some 
signal to which he gives instant at- 
tention and, hence, be prepared in 
advance for such occasions. In gen- 
eral the opportunity to choose one of 
two or three enterprises or outlets 
for energy at a given time should be 
accorded every child for the best 
interests of the developing character. 
Such choice and the bearing of re- 
sulting consequences is one of the 
best ways to secure discrimination 
and good judgment on the part of a 
growing child and sportsmanship in 
facing and accepting such disappoint- 
ments, deprivations, and temporary 
failures as may come to him. 

For all children a certain amount 
of responsibility for the group of 
which they are a part is advisable, 
whether that group be the family, the 
class in school or Sunday school, the 
neighborhood crowd or the Boy 
Scout troop. The principle of child 
participation in making the regula- 
tions, in planning the activities and 
enterprises, and in actually carrying 
a fair share of the working load can 
be safely applied in every group to 
which a child belongs. Such ex- 
perience together with some oppor- 
tunity to lead is an invaluable aid in 
becoming responsible, dependable, 
and alert to the needs of a situation 
—in short, a good citizen. 

Grownups can help children ac- 
quire character by remembering that 
one act does not condemn a child, 
that he may rise from temporary de- 
feat a stronger individual, that he 
may learn by his mistakes. Confi- 
dence in the child, and again confi- 
dence, and yet more confidence is 
needed for successful guidance in 
this most difficult art. No sitting- 
in-judgment and no laying-out-the- 
culprit should be permitted. Admis- 
sion of mistakes—yes, pointing out 
needs—certainly ; but no condemna- 
tion. “I may do the wrong things,” 
said a child of three, “but I am the 
right girl.” And so are they all, the 
right girls and boys.— Edna Dean 
Baker. 
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Did You Know? 

The Hickman County A. C. E. has 
made definite plans for a delegation 
to attend the state meeting of the 
\. C. E. in Nashville, and the na- 
tional meeting in Atlanta. 

All state and national A. C. E. 
dues should be paid at once. Send 
your report and state dues to Miss 
Lottye Suiter, Teachers College, 
Memphis, Tennessee. National dues 
should be sent to Miss Mary Leeper, 
Washington, D. C. 


& 
Educational Leaders of 1939 


(Continued from page seventeen) 


He has served with distinction as a member 
of the State Board of Education, which 
office he now holds, as a member of the 
Administrative Council, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, and as president of the 
Western Section of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. He is a member of civic 
organizations and committees in Memphis 
which are too numerous to mention. 


Mr. Ball’s election, by unanimous 
vote, to the T. E. A. presidency is 
evidence sufficient of the esteem in 
which he is held by teachers and 
school administrators throughout the 
state. 

The Retiring Commissioner 

Halbert Harvill has returned to 
the deanship of Austin Peay 
Normal, from which position he had 
secured a leave of absence to com- 
plete the unexpired term of J. M. 
Smith as commissioner of education. 
During his brief but eventful term 
as commissioner Mr. Harvill admin- 
istered state school affairs efficiently 
and fairly, and he returns to his 
former position with the highest re- 
gards and best wishes of all of us. 


The New Assistant Commissioner of 
Education 

Louis R. Schubert, matrimonially 
unattached superintendent of Mor- 
gan County schools and chairman of 
T. E. A.’s legislative committee, is 
the governor’s popular choice as as- 
sistant commissioner of education. 
Harry Carter, who has been acting 
commissioner for several months, 
has returned to his regular position 
as supervisor, rural schoo] adminis- 
tration. 


The New Council Members 
No small task is that of taking the 
place of such men as Roy Bige- 
low, John Meadows, J. C. Taylor, 
A. W. Carroll, and Frank Fowler. 


but the Representative Assembly has 
again demonstrated its wisdom in the 
selection of their successors—C. E. 
Rogers, Stacy Nelson, Lester King, 
Will Fields, and Raymond Dixon. 
To the former: Thanks for unselfish 
service! To the latter: Best wishes 
for a pleasant and successful admin- 
istration ! 
& 


Does Tennessee Grow? 
(Continued from page nineteen) 

to all young men and women. We 
want all roads leading into Tennessee 
kept open to the young people of 
other states. We also want all roads 
leading out of Tennessee kept open. 

We do not want, however, the ac- 
cumulation of avoidable conditions 
within our state which will tend to 
force unwilling youth out of the 
state. I refer to such things as poor 


schools, marginal economic condi- 
tions and marginal social conditions. 

I believe also with Mr. Crowe that 
there are many opportunities right 
under our nose. Look at them—soils 
to be built up, communities to be 
planned, forests and lands to be con- 
served, churches to be enriched and 
enlivened, inadequate institutions and 
governmental systems to be over- 
hauled, houses to be painted, lawns 
to be landscaped, and farms to be 
tilled. I'll venture to make this bold 
statement that half the people of the 
state are not using adequately the 
resources they have or doing their 
jobs as well as they might. 

Then, too, I should like to inject 
this thought. If Tennessee and the 
South, with their inadequate resour- 
ces, are going to produce the young 
citizens of other sections, shouldn’t 
the nation do more for the South 
than it is doing? 








Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards 


R. R. VANCE 
Supervisor, Division of High Schools, Department of Education 


On August 18 and 19, 1933, the 
Honorable George F. Zook, then 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, called a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the six regional ac- 
crediting agencies in the United 
States to meet at Washington, D. C. 
The representatives attending this 
conference discussed the inadequa- 
cies of secondary school standards in 
general. These standards were con- 
sidered too mechanical and were con- 
sidered as very inadequate measures 
of the effectiveness of secondary 
schools. Consequently, the members 
of the conference drew up proposals 
for a cooperative study of second- 
ary school standards. The purposes 
of this study are expressed in the 
following questions : 

1. What are the characteristics of a good 
secondary school ? 


2. What practicable means and methods 
may be employed to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of a school in terms of its 
objectives ? 

3. By what means and processes does a 
good school develop into a better one? 

4. How can regional associations stimulate 
secondary schools to continuous growth? 
The cooperative study was heartily 

endorsed by the following accredit- 

ing associations and other education- 
al organizations throughout the 


United States: 


1. New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 
Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 
4. Southern Association of Colleges and 

Secondary Schools. 

5. Northwest Association of Colleges and 

Secondary Schools. 

6. Western Association of Colleges and 

Secondary Schools. 

7. American Council on Education. 

8. National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Education. 

9. National Education Association 

10. North Central Association Committee 
on Revision of Standards for Higher 
Institutions. 

11. United States Office of Education. 

It can be seen from the above list- 
ing that the cooperative study of 
secondary school standards has 
been endorsed by every major edu- 
cational association and organization 
from Maine to California and from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. No study of such magnitude has 
been attempted within the present 
century. 

As a result of six years’ work, a 
number of tentative criteria for eval- 
uating secondary schools have been 
set up. These criteria have been re- 
vised from time to time. At the 
present time. they exist in a rather 
refined state. They have been tried 
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out on 200 representative secondary 
schools in the United States. The 
tryout year was the year 1935-36. 
In order that the suitability and ade- 
quacy of the criteria in their present 
form may be given a final check, 
they are being tried out at the pres- 
ent time in at least two representa- 
tive Southern Association high 
schools in each state in the Southern 
area. The two secondary schools in 
Tennessee which have been chosen 
for demonstration schools are the 
Isaac Litton High School in David- 
son County and the Battle Ground 
Academy at Franklin. 

On February 20, 21. and 22, 1939, 
Dr. M. L. Altstetter, field representa- 
tive for the cooperative study of 
secondary school standards, will, 
with the assistance of a special com- 
mittee, evaluate the Isaac Litton 
High School using the new criteria 
as a basis for the evaluation. On 
February 23 and 24, he will evaluate 
the Battle Ground Academy. 

Practically all leading secondary 
school men throughout the country 
believe that the cooperative study is 
a step in the right direction. It 
promises much in revising present 
standards so that it can be more 
definitely determined how well a 
high school may be doing its job. 
The cooperative study diverts atten- 
tion from the quantitative to the 
qualitative, from the objective to the 
subjective, from accreditation to 
stimulation and improvement, and 
from inflexible standards to flexible 
criteria. It represents one of the 
most progressive and far-reaching 
steps that has ever been taken by the 
educational forces of the United 
States. 

[ have several times been asked 
what the principal publications of 
the cooperative study are and where 
they can be purchased. Those ma- 
terials which are in most complete 
form and the cost of each are as 
follows : 


Price 

1. Evaluative Criteria $0.60 
2. How to Evaluate a Secondary 

ae Seal ie _. 

3. Educational Temperatures inc) Se 


All these materials can be pur- 
chased directly from 
Dr. W. C. Eells, Coordinator 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards 
744 Jackson Place, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
As a final word, I am saying that 


the purpose of the cooperative study 
is to reach all high schools in the 
United States and not merely those 
high schools which are accredited by 
our six regional accrediting agencies. 
Any Tennessee high school principal, 





whether his school is a member of 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools or not, is 
urged to secure the foregoing publi- 
cations and use them as a basis for 
future faculty study. 








The Aims of Prevocational English 


DELLA GERVIN FREEMAN 
Stair Technical High, Knoxville 


After our boys and girls have 
passed through the doors of learning 
into the turmoil of the business and 
industrial conditions of today, they 
find themselves inadequately  pre- 
pared to meet the demands of the 
modern world. There is a great 
amount of talk about training for the 
trades, conducting vocational classes. 
and the like. In an effort to meet 
these demands and to provide suit- 
able curricula so that the future 
graduates of our public schools may 
know success, the technical school 
has been born. It is, as yet, an in- 
fant but shows great potential 
strength. 

As a teacher in a technical high 
school, one has an entirely different 
philosophy of education to that held 
by the average teacher of an aca- 
demic class. Indeed, one must sense 
the throb of machines and feel the 
pulse of industry. One must inter- 
pret the desires and needs of the 
various occupational workmen. 
These workmen become individuals 
with dreams which the school must 
mold into realities. 

The purpose of the technical 
school is to provide adequate educa- 
tional advantages for that vast group 
of pupils who will never enter the 
professions but who perform that 
limitless number of tasks in our 
trades and industries; those same 
pupils who become the workmen of 
tomorrow. Such is a big order to 
fill. 

This purpose must permeate into 
each classroom. It becomes the basic 
principle for building each course of 
study. Academic English is a rigid 
course set up by authorities with 
many demands and regulations for 
meeting “requirements.” A course 
in prevocational English is a definite 
approach toward bridging the gap 
between this traditional curriculum 
and trade English which prepares for 
the practical world of work. It is 
essential for the teacher to bring his 


visions down from the clouds and to 

plant his feet firmly upon the ground. 

It is simple enough to say “prepare 

for industry” or “provide for the 

needs of tomorrow.” One can give 
lip service to such terms and fail. 

In order really to get results (trade 

and industry demands a definite 

product ; whether that product be in 

terms of steel or transportation or a 

good workman) the teacher must 

have an accurate knowledge of his 
goal before planning his course of 
study. 

As a teacher of prevocational Eng- 
lish in one of the technical high 
schools, the writer often encounters 
such questions as: “What is pre- 
vocational English?” and “Is it dif- 
ferent from other English courses?” 
After much deliberation, the follow- 
ing aims are offered as evidence of 
the departure from the usual English 
content toward a practical attack up- 
on the problem of providing the 
graduates of our school with suff- 
cient potential resources to meet suc- 
cessfully the demands of their future 
employers. 

The aims of prevocational English 
are to: 

1. Orient the students to trade con- 

ditions. 

Develop attitudes of good work- 

manship. 

3. Provide vocational guidance. 

4. Teach those fundamentals of 
English and of character educa- 
tion which will help the student 
to prepare for, enter into, and 
succeed in his chosen occupation. 

5. Give a workable understanding 
of English so that the student is 
able independently to: 

a. Acquire a broad vocabulary 
(practical and technical) suit- 
able to his occupational field. 

b. Learn the techniques of exact 
workmanship. 

c. Perform simple written duties 
in his chosen occupation. 

d. Utilize printed materials. 


te 
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The Teacher College Training School as a Demonstra- 
tion Center for Teachers in Service 


N THE FALL OF 1935, a state- 
wide program for the improve- 
ment of instruction was begun in 

Tennessee. Efforts to facilitate 
learning and efforts to establish learn- 
ing situations that lead to the ac- 
quisition of desirable goals were put 
forth. As far as practicable, in some 
sections efforts are being made to 
teach the children out of their own 
experiences, using materials of their 
own environment. 

The state program has been a co- 
operative one from the beginning. 
Materials published and used have 
been prepared by the teachers of the 
state. Teachers have been and are 
interested in exchanging ideas, ex- 
periences, and materials. The series 
of visitations carried on has been 
very helpful and is based on one bit 
of philosophy underlying the state 
program—that any ideas for change 
and improvement, before they are 
put into general use, should be tried 
out in various schools of the state 
where conditions are conducive to 
change or experiment. 

The development of the Tennes- 
see program has gone hand in hand 
with the development of the super- 
visory program in the state. Im- 
provement in the program has ad- 
vanced much more rapidly, and the 
plan of visitation has been much 
more successful in the counties which 
have provided supervisors. 

Visitation to demonstration centers 
has developed along four lines. Cer- 
tain counties, especially those with 
supervisors, have planned programs 
whereby teachers visit schools which 
are doing an outstanding piece of 
work in the county. The elementary 
and high school supervisors for 
Middle Tennessee are holding dem- 
onstrations in schools which are ob- 
serving better practices, both as to 
method and content. The state ele- 
mentary school supervisor has ar- 
ranged a number of visits for the 
county supervisors to progressive 
schools both within and without the 
state. The fourth type has been 
that provided by the training schools 
of the state teacher colleges. 

In 1937 the training school of the 
State Teacher College, Murfrees- 
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Training School, State Teachers College 
Murfreesboro 
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boro, initiated the plan of having 
school on certain Saturdays in order 
that teachers of the région might 
have an opportunity to visit. There 
were two reasons for this. First, it 
is one of the obligations of a train- 
ing school to render service to teach- 
ers in the field. Second, it is the 
desire of the state teacher colleges to 
render all possible assistance in the 
advancement of the state-wide pro- 
gram for the improvement of in- 
struction. The first assumption upon 
which these demonstrations were 
based is that the training school 
teachers make no claims to perfec- 
tion; do not know all the answers; 
and do not necessarily always employ 
best methods and procedures in 
teaching. The second assumption is 
that there is much to be gained by 
teachers in visiting, both by the 
visitors and by those visited. That is 
the spirit in which these demonstra- 
tions have been held. 

A few days before the Saturday 
on which school is to be held, an in- 
vitation is sent to county and city 
superintendents and to supervisors to 
bring a limited number of their 
teachers to the training school. The 
excellent response has made it neces- 
sary to limit the number of visitors, 
the average number being approxi- 
mately 150 each Saturday. After 
registration, they are given copies of 
a complete schedule of the day’s 
work. Each visitor is free to choose 
the type of work she is most inter- 
ested in and is shown to the room 
by a member of the reception com- 
mittee. The work done during the 
day is just a regular day’s work. No 
special plans are made ; no shows are 
put on; no stages are set. Regular 
schoolwork continues until 12:30. 
Then all the training school faculty 
and visitors meet for lunch. Lunch 
is followed by a conference period, 
usually presided over by the state 
or regional elementary school super- 
visor. These conferences have been 
conducted in three ways. First, all 
teachers and supervisors were asked 


to list things seen, ideas obtained, 
and curriculum practices observed, 
which they could use in their own 
situations. Second, visitors were 
given an opportunity to ask questions 
concerning methods, materials, 
schedules, subject matter, etc. Third, 
the training school faculty was asked 
to return to their respective rooms 
in order that visitors might go to the 
rooms in which they were most in- 
terested to talk with the teachers 
about the arrangements of the rooms, 
bulletin boards, posters and charts, 
reading centers, science centers, and 
other things pertaining to the physi- 
cal make-up of the rooms; and to 
discuss more in detail the type teach- 
ing being done, the units being used, 
and how this fits into the plan of 
development of the state program. 

The contributions made by these 
training school demonstrations all 
fall under five heads which are being 
stressed under the state program. 

Attractive School Home.—‘Good 
teachers are concerned with the es- 
tablishment of those physical and 
social conditions within the school 
which provide for the most effective 
learning activities. The child learns 
best in situations where opportunities 
are offered for self-expression 
through direct experiencing. The 
desirable school environment arouses 
student pride and satisfaction. Ex- 
pensive equipment and _ arbitrary 
plans are not always essential. More 
satisfying results are frequently ob- 
tained by teacher-pupil planning than 
by architectural, administrative, 
formal planning.” An effort is made 
to demonstrate this situation. Care 
is taken to see that the lighting and 
ventilation are correct. Living plants 
and animals of some kind are in 
evidence. Colorful, | worth-while 
pictures, properly hung, are on the 
walls. Blackboards at the proper 
height are kept in good condition. 
Bright colored posters are displayed 
on bulletin boards. Colored draper- 
ies, hung so as not to exclude light, 
are on some of the windows. The 
rooms are kept as free of distrac- 
tions as possible. 

Teaching Materials and Devices — 
Good teachers are sensitive to the 
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need of better and richer materials of 
instruction. Good teachers are com- 
ing to regard the textbook as only 
one aid to learning and not as the 
whole content, course of study, and 
teaching procedure. They are more 
and more using supplementary text- 
books, reference books, state and 
government bulletins, various types 
of free or inexpensive materials, 
visual materials, environmental ma- 
terials, and constructional materials. 
Development of teachers along this 
line is an important phase of the 
Tennessee program and the training 
schools are endeavoring to render 
some assistance. A great deal of in- 
terest is manifested by visitors in 
teaching materials and devices. 

The Library. — There has been 
much advancement in the growth and 
use of libraries in Tennessee within 
the past five years. Teachers are 
more interested than ever before in 
reference sets, new books, suitable 
periodicals, in filing, cataloging, and 
record keeping ; and in ways in which 
a central library may contribute to a 
circulating library, to room libraries, 
and to reading centers. Teachers 
have an opportunity to observe the 
working of a library in their visits to 
demonstration centers. 

Visual Education. — “One picture 
is worth ten thousand words.” Most 
teachers will agree that much of 
what we know is acquired through 
the sense of sight, but schools have 
been relatively slow to adopt visual 
education devices as media of in- 
struction. However, there is a 
noticeable improvement along this 
line, and the training school is en- 
deavoring to render some assistance. 
On each demonstration day, a sound 
picture, which fits into the develop- 
ment of a particular unit, is shown. 
Lantern slides are used also as well 
as stereopticons. 

Last year in cooperation with the 
state department of education and 
the state department of conservation 
a two-reel picture was filmed show- 
ing the various activities of the 
school. This film has been shown 
to many teachers throughout the 
state. Plans are now under way for 
filming a unit of work which, when 
shown to teachers, should be of some 
aid in the program for the improve- 
ment of instruction. 

Curriculum Improvement.—In ad- 
dition to the efforts made to improve 


the school home, to develop better 
teaching materials and devices, to 
bring about more adequate use of 
libraries, and to encourage the use 
of visual education equipment, the 
training school is attempting some 
experiments in curriculum improve- 
ment. 

In a statement of Point of View 
Underlying the Tennessee Program 
the following statement is found: 
“Education should be both a creative 
experience for the individual and a 
cooperative enterprise involving 
groups of individuals. In providing 
education for all, we should strive 
to develop a broad social point of 
view in keeping with a democratic 
type of conduct and philosophy. It 
is necessary that the school provide 
opportunities whereby the student 
becomes aware of his powers, abili- 
ties, and limitations; and that the 
school carefully plan its entire pro- 
gram with the aim of developing to 
the fullest the student’s aptitudes and 
capacities for happy, useful living.”? 
The training school is endeavoring 
to provide such a program. 

“The curriculum of the progres- 
sive school should perform at least 
two functions. First, it should ac- 
quaint the student, in so far as is 
possible, with the major problems of 
social living, and assist him in finding 
his solution to these problems; and 
second, it should provide experiences 
that will develop the special interests 
and abilities of the student.”? In 
conformity with the state program, 
the training school has accepted the 
following as the persisting major so- 
cial problems: making a home; pro- 
tecting and conserving life, health, 
and resources ; using leisure ; provid- 
ing for the expression of social, civic, 


religious, and aesthetic impulses; 
producing goods and services; pro- 
moting communications; providing 


for transportation ; and securing edu- 
cation. For each of the grade groups 
the following general points of em- 
phasis have been selected: Living in 
the Immediate Environment—Grades 
1, 2, and 3; Exploring and Adven- 
turing in an Expanding Environment 
—Grades 4, 5, and 6; Adjusting to 
and Using Natural and Social Forces 
of the Environment—Grades 7, 8, 
and 9; and Controlling and Improv- 

‘Looking Ahead with Tennessee Schools, 
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ing the Physical and Social Environ- 
ment—Grades 10, 11, and 12. 
Falling under one of the major 
social problems and centering around 
one or more of the points of em- 
phasis are many questions with which 
boys and girls are confronted. At- 
tempting to answer these questions, 
the teachers of the training school 
are working out with the boys and 
girls units of work based on their 
needs, using materials and subject 
matter out of their environment in 
so far as possible. By developing 
units of work along these lines, it is 
hoped that four things will result: 
first, that the boys and girls will be 
taught in a better way the things they 
really need to know; second, that 
students of the state teachers college 
will receive better training for the 
teaching profession; third, that 
teachers in service will receive more 
from their visits to the training 
school; and fourth, that some assist- 
ance may be given toward the ad- 
vancement of the state program. 


Content 

Would-be Employer — “Have you any 
references?” 

Would-be Employee—‘“Sure, here’s the 
letter: ‘To whom it may concern, John 
Jones worked for us one week, and we're 
satisfied.’ ” 


e : 

Voice on Telephone—‘“Is this the City 
Bridge Department?” 

Gruff Voice—“Yeah.” 

V. O. T—“How many points for a little 
slam vulnerable?” 

a) 
Progress 

The businessman entered his favorite res- 
taurant, and ordered sausages and mashed 
potatoes. 

He had just started work on one sausage 
when he discovered that it contained a piece 
of motor tire. He demanded an explanation. 
The waiter, well trained, had a ready 
answer. 

“Ves, sir,’ he said in his suavest tones, 
“we are proud to demonstrate our progress. 
It’s just another example of the motorcar 
replacing the horse.” 


* J 
Economize 

The foreman of one of the WPA proj- 
ects found that due to breakage and wear 
and tear he had run short of shovels, so 
he wired to Mr. Hopkins in Washington, 
requesting that more shovels be sent to 
him. : 
The next day he received a reply, which 
read: “Have no more shovels. Tell the 
men to lean on each other.” 


r 
Indelicate 
A skillful young doctor named Hallet 
Was slicing up somebody’s palate ; 
But rather pathetic 
Was his anaesthetic, 
Which was merely a blow from his mallet. 
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Racketeering in Correspondence Schools 


Because so many people take ad- 
vantage of the services which modern 
home study or _ correspondence 
schools offer, the public is vitally 
concerned in the selection of proper 
courses and schools by those who are 
interested. The following facts 
furnished helpful guides: 

1. There are private correspond- 
ence schools offering instruction in 
vocational, trade, and commercial 
subjects which are of the highest 
quality and are worthy of the fullest 
confidence by anyone desiring thor- 
ough instruction within these fields. 
There are also other so-called home 
study schools whose educational of- 
ferings are of mediocre quality or 
contain little of merit. 

2. The National Home Study 
Council, 839 Seventeenth Street, N. 
W.. Washington, D. C.. is an asso- 
ciation or inspecting and approving 
agency, instigated by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York in 1926, 
for the purpose of creating sound 
educational standards and_ ethical 
business practices within the private 
home study field. (More than one- 
half million students are being en- 
rolled annually by home study schools 
within the United States.) 

3. During the past eleven years 
the National Home Study Council 
has, after careful inspection. ap- 
proved fifty-two of approximately 
350 private home study schools 
operating in the United States for 
accredited membership in the council. 

4. The National Home Study 
Council maintains a file on every 
known school, public and private. of- 
fering instruction by the home study 
method and keeps an up-to-date cross 
reference index of all the 25,000 
home study courses which are now 
available. It will without cost or 
charge— 

(a) Advise anyone _ interested 
where reliable home study courses 
may be secured in any given trade. 
vocation, profession or in any subject 
in the field of the liberal arts and 
sciences. 

(b) Send printed lists of those 
schools which have been inspected 
and approved to superintendents and 
high school principals for distribu- 
tion to teachers and high school 
seniors who are usually solicited by 


the representatives of home study 
organizations. 

(c) Investigate 
which are reported to be operating 
in a questionable manner or making 
false and unethical representations 
for the purpose of securing enroll- 
ments, and file appropriate com- 
plaints with proper authorities when 
conditions warrant such action. 

5. The following are some of the 
earmarks by which an unethical or 
questionable home study school may 
be recognized : 

(a) It claims to have a “special 
offer” for a “limited number” of 
students only—usually for one, two, 
or more from each town or county. 

(b) It “guarantees,” either by con- 
tract or innuendo, that a “job” will 
be given the student upon the com- 
pletion of a given course of study. 

(c) It represents that a “high 
priced” course is being offered at 
the “cost of textbooks only” for 
“advertising” purposes. 

(d) It falsely represents that vari- 
ous prospects have been recommend- 
ed to them by the local high school 
principal or by other school officials. 

(e) It falsely represents that a 
given industry has requested that 
school to “select”’ and train employees 
for it. 

(f) Its salesmen falsely represent 
that they are “vocational coun- 
sellors,” “vocational engineers,” etc., 
who will give free “vocational guid- 
ance,” while these titles are only a 
part of the “high pressure” selling 
methods employed. 

6. While there are excellent cor- 
respondence or home study schools 
offering courses in each of the fol- 
lowing subjects, yet at the present 
time special care should be exercised 
when enrolling for any of the follow- 
ing since many of the questionable 
home study schools offer courses of 
instruction therein : 

(a) Air conditioning. 

(b) Commercial subjects. 

(c) Civil service. 

(d) Diesel engines. 

(e) Refrigeration. 

(f) Television. 

7. The National Home Study 
Council solicits from all public school 
officials and others interested reports 
of any unethical representations or 
questionable practices employed by 


those schools 


’ 


the representatives of any home 
study schools which may come to 
their attention. Correspondence in- 
struction has been held by the United 
States Supreme Court to be inter- 
state commerce and as such comes 
under the jurisdiction of the federal 
trade commission. Complaints sent 
to the office of the National Home 
Study Council, Washington, D. C., 
will be investigated and formal com- 
plaints will be filed with the proper 
authorities should such action be 
warranted. 

Address all communications to: 
National Home Study Council, 839 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

® 


Winter 


The landscape, brown and dull and 
dead, 

Is dappled with splotches of snow, 
dirty-white. 

A cold veil of mist hangs over the 
earth, 

And shuts out the sky. 

The trees, mere skeletons, 

Are bare and colorless. 

Where an old rail fence, moss-cov- 
ered 

And wobbling, crosses a gully, 

I see a dozen buzzards, dull-black 

And silent, feeding on the rotting 
flesh 

Of a cow and—yes, I see, huddled 
close, 

The carcass of her calf. A storm of 
whirling snow 

Caught them, and held them, and 
choked them, 

And then derisively wove a mantle, 

A soft, deceptive mantle that be- 
came a shroud. 

A starving dog, with hunger weak, 
slinks away. 

A hawk swoops down and bears 
away 

A screaming hare. 

A skinny, dirty child, with thread- 
bare coat, 

Bare hands and wet feet, creeps up 
the valley 

To a lonely hut, called home. 

In a week that child will be dead. 

The dragon, Winter, with bloody 
fangs, 

Is crawling, swift but silent, through 
the woods. 

For nature and winter are cruel, and 
the animal 
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That cannot fight and struggle and 
endure 

Must perish. And man is an animal, 

The most dangerous of all. 

Ignore the truth at your peril. 

To hide your head in the sand avail- 
eth not. 

Through countless ages of struggle, 

Man has been evolved from nature, 

And nature and man are one. 

But nature is cruel and therefore 
man ts cruel, 

And one must struggle to live, for 
life is strife, 

And in the solution of problems of 
life, 

Be they individual or social, national 
or world-wide, 

Be they economic or educational, 

Ignore this truth at your peril. 

Any plan to better the lot of man, 

If it take not account of this truth, 

Ts weak, sentimental, incomplete. 

That which is acquired without effort 
is weakening. 

It ignores the law of work and 


struggle. 

To interest, amuse the child is not 
enough. 

Let him begin to learn that life is 
strife. 


Thus only will the school prepare 
him for life. 
—W. K. KersHuaw, Nashville. 


e 
Book Reviews 
Creative Teaching, by F. Theodore 

Struck. John Wiley and Sons, 

Inc., New York, 1938. 623 pp. 

$3.50. 

In Creative Teaching, Dr. F. Theo- 
dore Struck, professor of industrial 
education at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. has produced an extremely 
comprehensive book which is de- 
signed primarily for teachers of in- 
dustrial arts and vocational indus- 
trial education. 

Its very magnitude, 623 pages, 
makes it impossible to give more 
than brief mention of the many valu- 
able aids to effective industrial teach- 
ing which are included. Some of the 
outstanding topics are: basic philoso- 
phy on which industrial education is 
based; objectives of industrial arts 
and of trade and industrial educa- 
tion; class organization and manage- 
ment; motivating learning; lesson 
planning ; individual instruction. 

An extremely interesting chapter 
discusses visual-sensory aids to in- 


struction, giving instruction for all 
types of devices including black- 
board work, charts, photographs, and 
movies. A chapter on_ teaching 
methods in “General Shops” should 
be of especial interest to the progres- 
sive industrial arts teachers. The 
whole problem of special techniques 
and methods for adult education is 
given effectively for the benefit of 
tradesmen instructors in evening and 
part-time classes. 

Both teachers and school adminis- 
trators could profit by the discussions 
on the conference, the open forum, 
round-table and panel procedures 
which are being used effectively with 
both adults and high school pupils. 
After each chapter is a well-selected 
list of supplementary readings which 
makes the entire book a valuable ad- 
dition to the working library of a 
progressive teacher. — Crype H. 
Witson, Professor of Industrial 
Education, University of Tennessee. 


Study Guides in Woodwork, by J. 
Howard Waddell. McCormick, 
Mathers Publishing Company, 
Wichita, Kansas, 1938. 96 pp. 
$0.48. 

Study Guides in Woodwork is an 
excellent aid to any industrial arts 
woodworking teacher in that it con- 
tains a well-arranged collection of 
authentic related information, pre- 
sented in clear, logical units and 
liberally illustrated. Numerous tests 
are included, to be completed by the 
student, so that the book becomes 
both a text and a permanent record 
of notes on the course. Any teacher 
of woodwork will be assured of 
covering more essential information 
with less effort on his part if stu- 
dents are provided with this economi- 
cal study guide.—C. H. W. 


The Small High School at Work, 
by R. E. Langfitt, F. W. Cyr, and 
N. W. Newsom. American Book 
Co. 660 pp. $2.75. This is prob- 
ably the best source available on the 
problems of the small high school. 
A notable addition to the American 
Education Series of which George 
D. Strayer is editor. 


Reading for Fun, by Eloise Ramsey. 
An elementary schoo! inexpensive 
reading list prepared by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of 
English. 21 West Sixty-Eighth 
Street, Chicago. $0.20. 


The Child’s Own Way Series, work- 
books by Marjorie Hardy. Wheel- 
er Publishing Co. Workbook for 
Pre-primer, $0.12; for Primer, 
$0.24; for First Reader, $0.16; 
Second Reader, $0.16; and Third 
Reader, $0.20. Phonetics Work- 
book, Part One, $0.20; Part Two, 
$0.20. 


Fun in Music, by Joseph Maddy and 
T. P. Giddings. American Book 
Co. 

Thirty page instructional booklet 
for beginning cornet, trumpet, and 
flugelhorn players. 


Getting Ready to Read, by Margaret 
Madden and Imogene Salter. E. 
M. Hale and Co. 

A reading readiness exercise book. 


On the Right Road Character Books, 
One, Two, and Three, by Curtis. 
Gentry. D. C. Heath and Co. 
Each, $0.36. 

Exercise books for intermediate 
grade character-building experiences. 


Living Long Ago and Now, a text- 
book-workbook in social studies by 
Joy M. Lacy. Johnson Publishing 
Co. 


Living Safely, by Earl Bowman and 
Paul Boston. Macmillan Co. 
$0.52. 

A comprehensive combination text- 
book and workbook on all phases of 
safety education. 


Practice Activities in English (Grade 
Seven) and Practice Activities in 
Junior English (Book Three), by 


W. W.. Hatfield and _ others. 
American Book Co. 
e 


How It Started 

“Rastus,” said the judge, “you are ac- 
cused of disturbing the entire neighborhood 
on Tuesday night. What have you to say 
for yourself?” 

“Well, sah, judge, it was dis here way,” 
began Rastus. “Me an’ Lucy had an ahgu- 
ment. She called me a lazy loafah, an’ I 
slap her down flat. Up she hops an’ smash 
a plate on mah head an’ drop me flat. Den 
I rise up an’ welt her one wid a chaiah; an’ 
den she heave a hot teakettle at me.” 

“T see,” said the judge. “Then what 
happened ?” 

“An’ den,” said Rastus, “we gits mad 
an’ stahts to fight.” 

* 


The amateur band practice was in full 
swing, but something had gone wrong. 
The conductor glared at the cornet player. 

“Why on earth did you leave off playing 
just as we got to the chorus?” 

“Well,” retorted the cornet player, 
my music it says, ‘Refrain,’ so I did.” 


“om 








New and colorful horizons now can be more than 
day-dreams to you... whether your dream-trip includes 
flaming mountains in Arizona, the fantastic towers of 
Manhattan or a sleepy beach beside the Gulf. Grey- 
hound has brought the joy of scenic, educational travel 


. . the stimulating excitement of new places and 


[The 


New Horizons for America! 









GREYHOUND ECONOMY HAS HELPED MILLIONS TO 


BUY MORE by SPENDING LESS 


people . .. within the reach of every income. Two can 
travel by Super-Coach as cheaply as one by private car 
...0f one can go twice as far! In addition, Greyhound’s 
many optional routes, following famous highways, 
best reveal the unusual and intimate beauty of the 


“real America.” We invite you to see for yourself! 
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THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


To get this fascinating picture booklet about 140 strange or mysterious places in America, just fill out and 
mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 527 N. Main Street, Memphis, Tenn. If you wish special 
information about Greyhound routes and rates to any particular spot, jot down place you wish to visit 
on the margin below. 
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§ pereie: in a product is easily 
claimed, frequently hard to prove. 
We claim exceptional quality for our 
school desks—and we prove our claims. 


Exhaustive scientific tests are our 
proof—accelerated performance tests 
which simulate long years of hardest 
usage. Every phase of material, design 
and construction is submitted to 
thorough testing and the most rigid 
inspection in our laboratories. 
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America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating « Manufacturers of School, Theatre, Church, 
Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation seating ¢ Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


school desk perform 


THE RESULT? We KNOW the 
quality of our products 
We want you to know just why we 
know how good they are. So—our ex- 
hibit at the American Association of 
School Administrators’ Convention at 
Cleveland this year will include a labo- 
ratory showing many of our testing 
machines in actual operation. These 
tests will interest and intrigue you. Be 


sure to see them. 
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AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


354 Nelson Street, S. W., Atlanta 


Nashville Office: 150 Third Avenue, North 
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A PRACTICAL PROGRAM 


For the Improvement 


of Reading 


The Child Activity Readers 


By Ameuia McLester 


The author of this series has carefully and scientifically constructed 
these readers from interesting, dynamic, child-centered material. The 
vocabulary is selected and graded with adequate repetitions to insure 
thorough mastery and economical learning. Every precaution has been 
taken to develop an adequate vocabulary for the different grade levels 
and at the same time give to the child an enriched reading experience. 


* 
The Wheeler Educational Games 


A New Way to Teach 
Through Play 


Read-O, IA-IB Ist half Grade I Count-O, Grade I 
Read-O, IC-ID 2nd half Grade I Add-O, Grades II and III 
Read-O, ITA-IIB, Grade II Mult-O, Grades III and IV 


The Wheeler Educational Games are the result of wide experimentation 
in educational research in the public schools. The games are sound 
in both theory and practice, and can be used by any teacher and in any 
type of school. They are interesting games for the children and practical 
teaching devices for the teacher. 


Author: Dr. L. R. WHEELER, Johnson City, Tenn. 


AUSBURG PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


| MORRISTOWN, TENN. 









































